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The present number of the Casket is embel- 

lished by a very spirited engraving of two fe- 
male busts, copied from Guerin’s celebrated 
painting of Eneas relating to Dido the fall of 
Troy. 

The subject of this eminent painting is briefly 
this. Eneas, on his voyage to Italy, after the 
fall of Troy, was driven by stress of weather on 
the shores of Africa, and kindly received at 
Carthage by Dido, the daughter of the King of 
Tyre; who, flying from her native country, had 
founded an empire in these regions. The Queen, 
Dido, became enamoured of Eneas, and Venus, 
to heighten her passion, taught the God of Love 
to assume the form of Ascanius, the son of the 
Trojan Prince. In this disguise he is introdu- 
ced to her presence; and by his blandishments 
and arts, succeeds in inflaming her bosom with 
the most ardent affection. Dido, after sumptu- 
ously entertaining Eneas and his companions, 
requests him to relate his knowledge of the 
sacking of Troy. The picture represents her 
listening with impassioned looks to the narra- 
tion of the Hero. Cupid, as Ascanius, steals 
from her the marriage ring bestowed by her 
first lord, as an emblem of her increasing pas- 
sion for Eneas, and forgetfulness of her former 
husband. Her sister Anna gazes at Ascanius as 
a being in whom she sees something not of mor- 
tal origin. The scene is a terrace where we 
see the promontory where the people are busy 
in building a new city; and the sea that sepe- 
rates Carthage from Italy, In front of the ter- 
race is the temple of Neptune with a statue of 
the God. 

The artist has copied in his engraving three 
ofthe most prominent figures, Dido, Anna, and 
the pretended Ascanius. The first is represent- 
ed with the boy hanging on her arm, in tie act 
of stealing the ring, while Anna has her atten- 
ton upon him. Both the female faces are 
highly expressive, and strongly indicative of the 
feelings by which they are actuated. For the 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. | placed upon the right of Dido, but in painting, 


she occupies a station to the left. In examin- 
ing the picture, it will be necessaryto bear this 
variation in mind. 

The engraver, who executed the present 
work, is a deaf and dumb young man, named 
Albert Neusam, who is under the care of Col. 
Childs of this city. His talent for drawing ex- 
hibited itself very early, and several of his spe- 
cimens in crayon attracted great attention du- 
ring the recent exhibition of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, by their extraordinary beauty. He has 
devoted much time and study to the art in which 
he is at present employed, and it is expected 
he will one day become a distinguished ornament 
to the profession of the country. 








PRIZE ESSA Y—written for the Casket. 
THE HAZLEWOOD FAMILY:; 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


‘‘Alas, what lofty devotion—what blissful recollec- 
tions—what high hopes—what unsullied love—what 
pure affection—what ardent patriotism—has been swal- 
lowed up by thee, thou unrelenting past !”—Anon, 

‘‘O Mother, they are coming, they are com- 
ing!’’—shouted little Maria Hazlewood, as she 
came flying into the apartment where her mother 
and sister were preparing tea; her dark hair 
floating loose around her white neck—her blue 
eyes sparkling with pleasure—and her fine coun- 
tenance lighted up with animation, as she threw 
herself into her mother’s arms. 

‘Who, my dear Maria, are coming?’’ 

“Why, brother Charles and Arthur, [ saw 
them on the hill beyond the river;’’ replied the 
happy girl, as she hastened down the avenue to 
meet her brother. 

‘‘Heaven be praised!’’ said Mrs. Hazlewood, 
as she heard the welcome news; and the quick 
flush that passed over the features of the eldest 
sister, the beautiful Ellen, plainly told that Ma- 
ria’s intelligence was no less agreeable to her. 

The two last days had been days of fearful 
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anxiety with the Hazlewood family. They had 
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heard of the conflict and victory of the Cowpens 
—the defeat and flight of Tarleton’s invincibles, 
as they had hitherto been deemed—and the part 
that Lieutenant Colonel Washington’s troop took 
in that brilliant affair, was proclaimed by every 
tongue. But in that gallant troop, was a son 
and a friend; and was it not probable that among 
the brave men who had sealed the victory with 
their blood, Charles or Arthur had fallen? 

Captain Hazlewood, had early enlisted with 
all his heart in the service of his country, and 
fell, mortally wounded, in the disastrous attack 
on Savannah. He left one son and two daugh- 
ters;—Charles, who, although scarcely twenty, 
inherited his father’s spirit, and had already dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the bravest in Wash- 
ington’s daring band—the dark-eyed Ellen, now 
sixteen—and Maria, a bright, innocent, playful 
creature, five years of age. When the British 
army threatened the occupation of Charleston, 
Capt. Hazlewood’s family removed to their plan- 
tation, on the main branch of the Santee, about 
forty miles above Camden. If their residence 
here was marked with few appearances of that 
splendor and wealth to which they had been ac- 
customed in the city, it was worthy of the amia- 
ble family that made it their home. The neat, 
low, white buildings, rose at a considerable dis- 
tance from the highway, on an eminence covered 
with fruit and forest trees, and the wild grape 
vines which threw their luxuriant tendrils from 
one to the other, had, in the course cf years, 
converted the carriage way that led from the 
gate, to a continued bower. From the house, 
through the opening trees, might be seen the 
hills of Santee, the meandering Catawba, and, 
at a little distance below, the road that led to 
the low country as it descended a hill, and 
crossed the plain and river, in front of the build- 
ings. At this hour the sun threw its last rays 
over the successive ranges of blue hills that rose 
in the west—the river lay in the vale like a bro- 
ken thread of silver,—now hid by the sycamores 
and red cedars that fringed its banks, and now 
sparkling in the bright rays—the low, soft sooth- 
ing tones of the wocd dove, and the clear magi- 
eal notes of the mocking bird, mingled in sweet 
concert in the oak, locust and magnolias, that 
surrounded the mansion, and every thing seemed 
conibined to present a picture of perfect quiet- 
ness and beauty. 


‘sWhat is the matter with you, my dear El- 
len?’? said Mrs. Hazlewood, alarmed at the 
paleness of her daughter, who had been watch- 
ing with intense interest the two horsemen as 
they crossed the plain, and were now ascending 
the eminence on foot, with the delighted Maria, 
laughing and prattling between them. 

‘It is Charles, but not Arthur,’’ replied El- 
len, as slie turned away from the window to 
conceal an emotion she could not suppress;— 
but there was little time for explanation or con- 
jecture, as at that instant the door opened, and 
Ellen was clasped to the bosom of her brother; 
while his mother shed tears of joy, as he pressed 
her hand. 





‘*My dear mother, I have the pleasure of pre. 
senting to you Cornet Clifford, a British office;.» 
said Charles, as he ted the stranger forward. | 

‘And your prisoner you ought to have a4. 
ded,’’ said Clifford with a smile, as he returne; 
the salutation of Mrs, Hazlewood. 

Charles did not notice the remark, for at the 
instant he was whispering something in Ellen’; 
ear, which covered her face with blushes, while 
it at the same time removed an immense weight 
from her bosom, and restored her usual sprightly 
cheerfulness. 

“Charles, what is the matter with your'arm” 
enquired Maria, as she clung around her bro. 
ther’s neck; and Ellen at that moment saw that 
his left arm was suspended in a military sash, 

‘*A scratch from such a weapon as that,” he 
carelessly replied, pointing to his sabre that hung 
against the wall; ‘‘a mere accident that soldiers 
are every day liable to, and which might hav 
been much worse.’’ ; 

‘I must be satisfied the wound is not severe,” 
said Mrs. Hazlewood. 

‘*] appeal to my friend here who made it,’’— 
answered the young soldier with a smile, while 
a shudder ran over the ladies as they glanced 
at Clifford. 

‘*A mere flesh wound, and is doing well I as 
sure you,’’ was the reply to Charles’ appeal. 

“Is that man your friend?’’ enquired Maria 
seriously; ‘if he could strike you with his sword 
he shall never be my friend.’’ 

‘*My sister does not understand the casuistry 
of war; or perceive, that because men are some- 
times enemies, there is no necessity for thei 
iting always so,’’ said Hazlewood to the of- 

cer, 

‘¢She is quite pardonable,”’ replied Clifford, as 
he kissed the reluctant girl; then pulling offa 
handkerchief that was tied around his head— 
said, as he pointed to a deep sabre gash in it,— 
‘‘vou must allow, my sweet girl, that since your 
brother cut this, he is at least as bad as I am.” 

_**No; you are a royalist, and an enemy tomy 
country, and my brother is not,’’ answered 
Maria. 

‘Rebel to the very core!’’ said Clifford, with 
a bitter smile, as he released the girl from his 
arms, and the conversation was turned into 
another channel. . 

The fatigue of the day, added to the efiect 0! 
the wound he had received, made it necessary 
for Clifford to retire at an early hour, and lel! 
Charles at liberty to explain the manner in which 
he became acquainted with that officer at the 
siege of Charleston, their meeting at the Cov- 
pens, and the desperate conflict that ensued— 
the wound he himself received, and the manner 
in which he fortunately disabled, disarmed ant 
mada him a prisoner. 

‘And why has he come here with yout” askes 
Ellen. 

‘*Because he was not exchanged; andas ther? 
was a probability that I should be unfit for ser 
vice a month or two, he chose, instead of fol 
lowing the retreat of the army, to come hom 
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# with me on his parole of honor, I being security 
for his appearance.” 

«{ do not like him, I can see in his counte- 
nance that he hates our cause and country; I 
wish he had not come here.’’ 


“I know sister,’’ said Charles, as he gaily 
tapped his sister’s cheek, ‘‘that you would much 
rather have seen Arthur, but he is in the pursuit 
of glory and fame, and when he has acquired 
enough, he too shall come and see my Ellen.”’ 

A deep blush which suffused with crimson 
the countenance of the beautiful Ellen, was 
all the reply she made to her sportive brother. 

A week, a month passed away—the wound in 
the head of the royal officer was healed, and he 
was able to join in all the amusements which 
Charles projected in and out of doors. Toa 
commanding appearance, Cornet Clifford added 
a winning manner, which when he chose he 
could mingle with the attractive frankness of a 
soldier, and even the republican Maria, began 
to regard him with less dislike than she at first 
felt. By carefully avoiding all mention of topics 
that might give pain, he succeeded in securing 
the favorable opinion of Mrs. Hazlewood; but 
in spite of his endeavors to please, there was one 
of the family that continued to regard him with 
distrust and aversion. That one was the lovely 
Ellen, who could not help fancying that through 
the polished and gentlemanlike exterior he as- 
sumed, she could discover traces of the unprin- 
cipled villain, the profligate libertine. Though 


he strove with all the art of which he was mas- 
ter to make a favorable impression upon her 


heart, to his mortification he found she was in- 
vulnerable, and while he was in his heart che- 
rishing the most dishonorable intentions,he found 
himself more and more fascinated by her charms. 
Still there was in his language, and in his eye, 
that which alarmed Ellen and induced her, 
while she avoided him as much as possible, to 
hint her dislike to her brother. 

“Give yourself no uneasiness about this royal- 
ist”? said Charles, ‘‘to speak, aye or think dis- 
respectfully of you, or to you, shall be as much 
as his head is worth.’’ 

Clifford was a man too well versed in duplici- 
ty, to excite needless alarm, whatever black de- 
signs he might meditate. ‘Ihe younger son ofa 
tespectable English family, he had chosen the 
army for a profession, and attached to the light 
troops under Tarleton, none was more distin- 
guished for his bravery, or his unbounded licen- 
liousness. From the moment he saw the beau- 
uiful Ellen Hazlewood, he had marked her for 
his victim, and his resolution did not falter when 
he saw she was the pride of her brother, andthe 
loved one of all around her. He knew that he 
Was disliked by her, and he exulted in the thought 
that while he humbled the proud girl, a deep 
blow would be struck at {he happiness of some 
of the sturdiest rebels in Carolina. In the midst 
of hig plans,howe ver, he received a notice of his 
exchange, and a summons to join Lard Rawdon 
atCamden. Charles, although his arm was not 
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active service toremain idle, and soon after 
Clifford departed, hastened to join his corps un- 
der Washington. In the rapid succession of 
marches, and counter marches, skirmishes and 
battles that ensued, Clifford, though he did not 
forget the prize he was still determined to pos- 
sess, found no time for maturing his projects;— 
and a blow from the sabre of another of Wash- 
ington’s troopers, at the hard fought battle of the 
Eutaw Springs, at once banished the recollee- 
tion of Ellen, and every thing else from his head, 
for a while. In that struggle Col. Washington 
was wounded, and fell into the hands of the roy- 
alists, and in a furious onset to rescue him, 
young Hazlewood’s horse was killed under him, 
and he shared the fate of his superior, by being 
made a prisoner. When after the lapse of two 
days, Clifford recovered his reason,and found that 
Charles was a prisoner, and in his power, his 
joy was unbounded; for by having him at his 
disposal he felt certain of being able to subdue 
the high-souled and virtuous Ellen; and the 
breathing time the royal army enjoyed after that 
battle, gave him an opportunity of putting his 
nefarious plans in a train of execution. Tarleton, 
who comprehended the nature of his designs, if 
not the particulars of the plan, granted him per- 
mission to leave the army for a few days, and 
with two tory citizens of the state for his instru- 
ments, he departed in disguise for the neighbor- 
hood of his victim. 


It was late in the evening when a stranger 
knocked at Mrs. Hazlewood’s and made himself 
known as the bearer of a message from Charles, 
informing them that he had been severely 
wounded, and was a prisoner, and ertreating as 
a favor that Ellen would visit him before hig 
death, which under the guidance of the messen- 
ger, he assured her she might do in safety. The 
man produced a passport from Cornwallis, and 
played the part assigned him so well, that not 
a suspicion passed the mind of Ellen or her 
mother; and although she was sensible of the 
dangerous nature of the undertaking, her love 
for her brother did not permit her to hesitate;— 
and as soon as some refreshments had been pro- 
vided for the messenger, and she had made a few 
hurried preparations they sat out. They had not 
rode many miles before day began to break, and 
while they were joined by another horseman 
who appeared to be travelling the same road 
with themselves, Ellen’s suspicions were excited 
by the pains her guide took to avoid those places 
where their appearance might have attracted 
notice. Some trifling reasons were assigned for 
this course; and it was not until the forenoon 


' was far advanced, and they paused for the first 


time at a small log hut in a thick pine wood, 
that Ellen’s fears were converted into reality, by 
the appearance of the detested Clifford to assist 
her in alighting. Ellen rejected his offered hand, 
and entered the hut. A chill of horror passed 


| over her asshe saw from its desolate appearance 
| that it was uninhabited, and the full conviction 
‘that she was in the power of a villain flashed 


entirely healed, was unwilling at the praspect of | upon her mind, 
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‘‘Where is my brother???’ demanded Ellen, 
turning to Clifford. i 

‘‘Your brother is not here, but you shall soon 
have the pleasure of seeing him, and that too, 
safe and well.’’ 

‘Safe nnd well!’ repeated Ellen, fixing a 
searching look on the royal officer, who met it 
unmoved. 

‘Yes, dearest Ellen, both, though a prisoner; 
—forgive me, Ellen,’’ he continued as he at- 
tempted to take her hand, ‘‘if to obtain the 
company of one I shall ever love, I have been 
compelled to resort to stratagem; and allow me 
to hope the sight of your brother will not be the 
less welcome because obtained through my 
means.”’ 

‘‘My brother needs not my presence under 
such circumstances, and I must insist on being 
permitted to return immediately to my home,”’ 
replied the undaunted girl. 

‘‘No, Miss Hazlewood, I cannot part with 
you so easily; but you may rely upon the word 
of an officer, and a gentleman, that in the camp 
of his majesty’s troops, you shall be perfectly 
safe.”’ 

Ellen’s remonstrances were unavailing, and 
she was compelled to proceed; and while treated 
with much respect by Clifford, she trembled for 
the result. Once with her brother, she deter- 
mined to appeal to Clifford’s superiors, confident 
they would never refuse protection to innocence, 
or fail to deliver her from the power of a man 
she believed capable of any enormity. 

During the journey, and after their arrival at 
the little village in which the royal army was en- 
camped, Clifford saw that nothing was wanting 
to make Ellen’s situation as agreeable as possi- 
ble, although it was easy for her to see that she 
was under the strictest surveillance. She found 
her brother not only a prisoner, but to her sur- 
prise, in close custody; and when she remonstra- 
ted with Clifford on the subject, and reminded 
him of the treatment he had experienced when 
in her brother’s power, he answered that cir- 
cunistances he could not then explain, rendered 
such a measure necessary. She was not per- 
mitted to see him, except in the presence of 
Clifford, or one of the guard. 


Though Clifford had now succeeded in getting 
Ellen within his clutches, the difficulties in his 
way he found were not all overcome. She re- 
fused to listen for a moment to his fine-spun 
falsehoods—she treated his professions of love 
with contempt, and his offers of marriage with 
indignant silence. The building in which Clif- 
ford resided, and which served as a prison for 
both Charles and Ellen, was at a little distance 
from any other, although considerably within the 
line of sentries and outposts around the British 
camp.—There was a fine garden attached to it, 
and in this, as a mark of particular favor, Ellen, 
accompanied by her female attendant, was al- 
lowed to walk; the high picketted fence being 
deemed a sufficient security against any at- 
tempts at escape. One mild afternoon, just as 
the sun was setting, Ellen and her servant ob- 
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served an old woman on the outside of the gar. 
den, who appeared to be waiting their nearer 
approach. ‘It’s Peggy McFarlan,”’ said the 
girl, as Ellen enquired whether she knew her: 
‘and she lives by furnishing the officers of his 
majesty with such vegetables as they will pur. 
chase and she can procure.’’ As they came up 
to the enclosure, Ellen perceived she had some 
clusters of wild flowers and sweet smelling 
herbs, which she offered to sell to them. In 
the one which, in consideration of a few pence, 
she handed to Miss Hazlewood, the latter ob. 
served her slip a small piece of paper; and while 
the eyes of the attendant were directed another 
way by the woman, Ellen managed to read as fol: 
lows:—‘‘You are in the power of a villain, but 
despair not—your motions are watched by those 
who will save you at every hazard: trust in 
heaven, be firm, and youare safe.’’ This scrap 
of paper was signed ‘‘A. L.’’, and, with emo- 
tions which almost overcame her, Ellen, having 
first flung the woman another piece of money, 
and told her when she had any thing else to 
sell she should be glad to see her, followed the 
attendant to the house. She found Clifford 
within, who requested a few minutes conversa- 
tion with her. Ellen seated herself in silence. 

“It has fallen to my lot to be the bearer of 
unpleasant tidings at this time,’’ said he, as he 
seated himself near her; ‘‘you have not, I pre- 
sume, seen your brother to-day?’ 


‘‘No: he told me yesterday that he was te 
appear before a court martial as a matter of 
form, preparatory to his discharge from confine- 
ment—and I have been hourly expecting to be 
called to him.”’ 

*“*You remember that your brother was one 
of the garrison of Charleston, and made a pri- 
soner at the surrender of that city?’ 

“Yes, perfectly well.’’ ; 

*‘You may also remember that, after remain- 
ing in the royal camp for some time, and gam- 
ing all the information possible, he forfeited his 
parole of honor, and, by bribing the sentry, 
made his escape.’’ 

‘‘I remember no such thing, nor do I believe 
Charles would have been guilty of so dishonora- 
ble an act,’’ replied Ellen with spirit. 

Clifford was unmoved. ‘You have not, my 
dear Ellen, made sufficient allowance for the 
pressure of circumstances, Much as I respect 
your brother’s bravery and honour, I am cot 
pelled, by the decision of the court martial, ' 
believe the charge was correct.’’ see 

“Charles will defend his honor with his life,’ 
said Ellen. 

‘In the field he undoubtedly would, but Iam 
obliged to say there is little chance of his eve 
again joining his rebel countrymen.”’ ; 

‘What am I to understand by these words! 
said Ellen, turning pale. aah 

“This isa subject on which I would willingly 
avoid explanation; but’’—he hesitated. 

‘‘Keep me not in suspense, I can bear the 
worst;’’ eagerly interrupted Ellen. 
“You must be sensible, my dear git!,” ™ 
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proceeded, “that such a violation or the laws of 
war could not be overlooked; the fortune of war 
threw your brother into our hands, as well as 
several others equally culpable. It was deemed 
necessary to make an example; lots were cast, 
and it fell upon your brother:’’— 


‘‘And the penalty is death!’’ said Ellen, ina 
voice which emotion rendered scarcely audible. 

“It is.”? 

“<Q my mother!’’—was all that the distressed 
girl could utter for some minutes. At last she 
collected strength to enquire whether there was 
no hope for him. 

“I fear not,’’? was the reply. ‘*The case is 
clear, and it is the opinion of the court that 
an example is indispensable, though all regret 
that it should have fallen on so young and gal- 
lant an officer as Lieut. \Hazlewood.”’ 

‘‘You can save him—you will save hin—you 
will not see him die for such a trifle—remember 
he saved your life.’’ 

“Tam sorry to say,’’ replied Clifford coldly, 
“that all my influence has already been exerted 
in his favor, but in vain.’’ 

“Do not despair—plead for his sake—for my 
mother’s—for my own—they cannot refuse to 
hear you.’’ 

“Though I fear it will be useless, I shall com- 
ply with your wishes, but it must be on the con- 
dition that if I am successful, you will grant me 
one favor—one request,”’ 

“Ask any thing—any thing consistent with 
honor—any thisg asister’s love, a sister’s grati- 
tude can perform, and it shall be done,’’ ex- 
claimed the fair girl in breathless eagerness. 

“It is said in few words; you must consent to 
be mine!*? 

Ellen, in the earnestness of her entreaty, had 
crawn towards him—her graceful neck was bent 
lorwards—her dark eyes, in which tears were 
trembling, were fixed—fixed anxiously upon 
Clifford, to catch the least words of hope he 
might utter: but when she heard his reply she 
recoiled, as though she had suddenly trod upon 
a rattlesnake; and with a shudder exclaimed— 
“Never, never!’? 

‘“Ellen,’? said Clifford,-in a tone of assumed 
indifference, ‘tin this affair I shall not attempt 
'o influence your feelings—you will see your 
brother, and it will be for you to say, whether 
jhe lives or dies.?? So saying he left her, and 
she was soon summoned to the chamber in 
which Charles was confined. 

The sentinel who was stationed at the door 
mad, it was evident, received his instructions, 
ior he allowed Ellen to pass without a question— 
and while the door was bolted behind her, she 
iound herself in the arms of Charles, and pressed 
‘o his bosom. 

“Elien,’? said he, **1 must die. The influence 
of a few cowardly tories has been too much for 
‘nnocence: and though I would willingly have 
lived for the sake of my mother, my sisters, my 
country,—yet, thank heaven, I fear not death.’’ 

Ellen’s heart sunk within her; she could not 
‘ee a brother so young, so full of bright hopes 

St? 





and high expectations, go down to the grave, 
when by sacrificing herself she could save him 
to her family and her country. Her resolution 
was instantly taken:--‘‘No Charles, you must 
not, you shall not die—another victim will be 
found.’’ 

Charles looked her wildly in the face for a mo- 
ment, as if he would read her inmost soul: ‘*Ae- 
cursed wretch!’’ he exclaimed, “I see the 
whole. ‘That villain, Clifford, has procured my 
condemnation; and thinks by playing with my 
love of life, to obtain you on his own terms—~ 
but I would sooner be drawn in quarters, than 
live to see you the slave—the wife—of that vile 
man.’” 

‘**Do not, my dear brother, talk so wildly; you 
know not what a sister’s love will enable her 
to endure: think of your mother’’— 

‘‘Not another word, Ellen, if you love me; 
my mind is made up; if they choose to put me 
to death, God will avenge my blood; and my 
friends I leave to the care of heaven. That 
hypocrite dared to hint to me the terms on 
which my life might be spared—they were re- 
jected with disdain—they will ever be rejected.’ 

The distressed girl was aware that expostula- 
tion was useless; she could only pray that hea- 
ven would avert the threatened evil; and the 
hour having expired, she was summoned by the 
sentry to leave the chamber. 

“I shallsee you once more,”’ said Charles, as he 
kissed his sister, and led her to the door; ‘‘and 
then, at to-morrow’s sunset, I shall show them 
how a rebel can die.”’ 


Ellen, at a late hour, retired to her room, 
but not to sleep; and after passing the night in 
framing a thousand resolutions to save her bro- 
ther, she arose early in the morning to refresh 
her wearied spirits by a walk in her favorite 
garden. ‘he sun was rising clear and bright; 
all the various and confused sounds of a large 
encampment, the rattle of drums, the neighing 
of chargers, the hasty galloping of horses, and 
the march of guards to relieve the out-posts, all 
mingled at once, and gave an air of life and ae- 
tivity to the scene, that ill accorded with the 
state of dejection under which Ellen labored. 
Gladly would she have met the old woman 
again, that she might have communicated to her 
the perilous situation of her brother; but she too, 
Ellen thought, had deserted her, and again she 
summoned all her fortitude to meet the evils she 
considered inevitable. 

In the course of the forenoon the detested 
Clifford entered Ellen’s apartment, and seating 
himself, enquired, ‘‘whether she had made a de- 
cision on his proposal.’’ , 

‘sMy brother has,’’ she answered, for her 
tongue refused to utter a word from which 
might be inferred an unwillingness to save her 
brother, whatever might be the price. 

‘*Very well, and what says he?’’ 

‘‘He refuses life on such terms.’’ 

‘‘Obstinate fool!’’ exclaimed Clifford, forget. 
ting his usual coolness and caution; he may die 
ifhe chooses, but it shall avail you nothing: yes, 
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he shall die to-night, and before to-morrow’s 
sun rises you are mine, and that on my own 
terms—remember, it will be on my own terms.’’ 
Ellen trembled, when she saw the expression 
of ferocious licentiousness his countenance as- 
sumed; but she replied not. Her eyes were 
downcast, her head was bowed on her white 
hand; and when, after a moment, as she heard 
the door close, she raised her eyes and wiped 
away the tears that almost blinded her, to her 
great relief she saw that she was left alone. 


Never, to Ellen and Charles, did a day appear 
to haste away with such fearful rapidity; and as 
the evening came on, the latter could plainly 
see from his window the preparations making 
for his execution. It was an inexpressibly bitter 
moment. Life, with its ten thousand charms— 
the claims of his mother and sisters-—-and, more 
than all, those of his country,—came over his 
mind with such painful distinctness, that he 
wept: and, had Ellen then repeated her offer 
that she had before made, he might have lived. 
It was but a moment, however, and the proud 
consciousness of innocence, and reliance on the 
justice of his country, enabled him to rise above 
his fear and his regrets. 

The place selected for his execution, was on 
the verge of an open pine wood, at a Hittle dis- 
tance from the garden walls; and as the de- 
scending sun cast its last yellow rays on the 
green tree tops, the roll of the muffled dram, 
and the slow and heavy tread of the troops that 
had been drawn out for the occasion, an- 
nounced to the prisoner that his hour had come; 
and, surrounded by bayonets, he proceeded to 
the designated place. The grave was already 
dug; and as it was evidently the wish of the roy- 
al officers to make as deep an impression as 
possible by the death of the rebel, however un- 
just his sentence might have been, the ground 
was thronged by an immense multitude, both of 
citizens and soldiers, who were not on duty. 
When Charles arrived, a deep and suppressed 
murmur ran through the crowd, but this ex- 
pression of pity was instantly silenced by the 
guard. The file of men was drawn up for his 
execution; a venerable clergyman had admnis- 
tered the consolations ef religion, and he was 
directed to kneel to meet his fate. To do this, 
or to be blindfolded, young Hazlewood refused; 
and, with his arms folded on his bosom, stood 
motionless as a statue. 

The fatal moment had almost arrived, when 
the gate of the garden opened, and Clifford, 
with the pale and beautiful Ellen on his arm, 
was observed approaching. Passing through 
the guard, who stood with their arms at rest, 
Ellen no sooner saw Charles than she threw 
herself into his arms; and with all that passion- 
ate eloquence which belongs to woman, be- 
sought him to live. 

“Fhat you may become the slave and victim 
of Clifford’s vile passiens?’’ said he, in a tone 
whieh reached only her ear. 

“Oh God; no, never!’’ she hastily exclaimed; 
bat when you are safe, } can die, and my’’— 





“I know what you would say, my dear sister,” 
said Charles, tenderly kissing her, as he inter. 
rupted her words; “but I must not hear them 
now: heaven will bless and keep you—fare. 
well!’? Then releasing her from his arms, he 
turned to the officer of the guard, and said in a 
voice, firm as when in his father’s house, “I am 
ready!’’ 

But the fearless girl clasped her arms around 
his neck, and placing herself between her bro- 
ther and the file of men, declared she would die 
with him. It was in vain that Charles remon- 
strated; she was immovable. 

‘*Tear them apart!’’ cried Clifford, to two or 
three of his ready minions. ‘Tear them apart!” 
he sternly repeated, as he saw that reluctance 
was evinced, and that all around were sensibly 
affected by the spectacle of generosity and af- 
fection before them. 

The peremptory tone in which he spoke, had 
the effect of rousing the attention of some of his 
followers, and the rough hands of two or three 
of the soldiers, were already on the fair girl,— 
when a sudden shout was heard on the verge of 
the wood, mingled with a scream as the sentinel 
at that place was cut down; and, in an instant, 
the terrible cry of ‘‘The rebels!—the rebels!”’ 
was echoed from every quarter. All eyes were 
instantly turned to a party of horsemen, which 
had burst from the wood, and with their sabres 
flashing around their heads, were bearing down 
all before them like a torrent. They stayed not 
to kill: those of the multitude that could not get 
out of the way, were trampled beneath the feet 
of their horses; and before Clifford could credit 
the evidence of his senses, the fiery horsemen, 
which were instantly known as part of Washing- 
ton’s daring band, were upon him, Jammed 
together by the rush of the crowd, the guard 
could make no resistance; they were swept 
away by the torrent—and a blow from the sabre 
of Arthur Lee, cleft Clifford’s head to his shoul- 
ders, and cut short the order whieh was on his 
lips: **Shoot the damned ,”? an order which 
was intended to ensure the destruction of both 
Charles, and his sister. What had passed was 
the work of a moment—in another, Charles was 
mounted on a fresh horse; the half insensible 
Ellen was in Lee’s arms, and the whole party 
disappeated by the same route, and as rapidly 
as they had advanced. So daring was the al- 
tack, that the British legion, of which the faller 
Clifford was an officer, and which was instantly J 
under arms, conceiving it impossible that 9 
hazardous an exploit would be attempted u% 
less backed by a formidable force, lost so much 
time in reconnoitering, that, aided by his supe 
rior knowledge of the country, Lee and his re* 
cued friends got off safe, and without losing * 
man. 

The remainder of our narrative may easily be 
conjectured. No sooner had the surrender ° 
Cornwallis secured the independence of Ameri 
ca, than Charles and Arthur hastened to the 
happy quiet of their home, where the union 
the high-minded and heroic Lee, with the bea 
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tiful and constant Ellen Hazlewood, united in 
still closer ties these respectable families. Hap- 
y in the love and respect of all around them— 
with a consciousness that the smiles of an ap- 
proving heaven were over them-—Arthur and 
Ellen long enjoyed the pleasure of seeing theit 
country free and prosperous; and in the bliss of 
the present, forgot the dangers and privations 
of the past. W. G. 
—p— 


From the Token for 1830. 
THE CAPTAIN'S LADY. 
BY JAMES HALL. 


After an absence of several years from my na- 
tive city, I had lately the pleasure of paying it 
a visit; and having spent a few days with my 
friends, was about to bid adieu, once more, to the 
goodly and quiet streets of Philadelphia. The 
day had not yet dawned, and I stood trembling 
at the door of the stage office, muffled in a great 
coat, while the driver was securing my baggage. 
Every body slept, gentle and simple; for sleep 
is a gentle and simple thing. The watchmen 
slumbered; and the very lamps seemed to have 
caught the infectious drowsiness. I felt that 
I possessed at that moment a lordly pre-emi- 
nence among my fellow citizens; for they were 
all torpid, as dead to consciousness as swallows in 
the winter, or mummies ina catacomb. I alone 
had sense, knowledge, power, energy. The 
rest were all perdu—shut up, like the imprison. 


ed genii, who were bottled away by Solomon, 


and castinto the sea. I could release them from 
durance in an instant; I could discharge either 
of them from imprisonment, or [ could suffer 
the whole to remain spell-bound until the ap- 
pointed time for their enlargement. Every 
thing slept; mayor, aldermen and councils, the 
civil and the military, learning, and beauty, and 
eloquence, porters, dogs, and drays, steam en- 
gines and patent machines, even the elements 
reposed. 

If it had not been so cold, I could havé mo- 
ralized upon the death-like torpor that reigned 
over the city. As it was, I could not help ad- 
miring that wonderful regulation of nature, 
which thus periodically suspends the vital pow- 
ers of a whole people. ‘There is nothing so 
cheering as the bustle of a erowd, nothing more 
awful than its repose. When we behold the 
first, when we notice the vast aggregate of hu- 
man life so variously occupied, so widely difius- 
ed, so powerful, and so buoyant, a sensation is 
produced like that with which we gaze at the 
ocean when agitated by a storm; a sense of the 
utter iadequateness of human power to still 
such a mass of troubled particles; but when 
sleep strews her poppies, it is like the pouring 
of oil upon the waves. 

I had barely time to make this remark, when 
two figures rapidly approached—two of Solo- 
mon's genii escaped from duresse. Had not 
their outward forms been peaceable and worldly, 
I could have fancied them a pam of malignant 
Spirits, eomigg to invite me to a meeting of con- 





spirators, Or a dance of witches. It was a gene 
tleman, with a lady hanging on one arm, and a 
lantern on the other, so that, although he car- 
ried double, his burthens were both light. As 
soon as they reached the spot where I stood, the 
pedestrian raised his lantern to my face, and in- 
spected it earnestly for a moment. I began to 
fear that he was a police officer, who, having 
picked up one candidate for the tread-mill, wag 
seeking to find her a companion. It was anun- 
just suspicion; for the worthy man was only 
taking a lecture on physiognomy, and, being sa- 
lisfied with the honesty of my lineaments, he 
said—‘‘Pray, friend, would it suit you to take 
charge of a lady?’ 

What a question! Seldom have my nerves 
received so great a shock. Not that there was 
any thing alarming or disagreeable in the propo- 
sition; but the address was so sudden, the in- 
terrogatory so direct, the subject matter so un- 
expected! ‘* Take charge of a lady,’’ quoth 
he? I had been for years a candidate for this 
very honor. Never was there a more willing 
soul on the round world. I had always been 
ready to “‘take charge of a lady,’’ but had ne~ 
ver been happy enough. to find one who was 
willing to place herself under my protection; 
and new, when I least expected it, came a fair 
volunteer, with the sanction of a parent, to throw 
herself, as it were, into my arms! I thought of 
the country where the pigsrun about ready roast- 
ed, crying ‘* Who’ll eat me?’’ EF thought too 
of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp, and almost 
doubted whether I bad not touched some talis- 
man, whose virtues had called into my presence 
a substantial personification of one of my day 
dreams. But there was the man, of whose 
mortality there could be no mistake, and there 
was the lady’s trunk—not an imaginary trunk, 
but a most copious and ponderous receptacle, 
ready to take its station socially beside my own. 
What a prize for a travelling bachelor! a lady 
ready booked, and bundled up, with her trunk 
packed and her passage paid! Alas! it is but 
for a season—after that, some happier wight 
will “take charge of the lady,’’ and I may jog 
ou in single loneliness. 


These thoughts passed rapidly through my 
mind, during a pause in the man’s speech, and 
before I could frame a reply, he continued;— 
My daughter has just heard of the illness of her 
husband, captain Johnson, of the riflemen, and 
wishes to get to Baltimore to-day to join him.— 
The ice has stopped the steamboats, and she is 
obliged to go by land.’ 

I had the grace to recover from my fit of ab- 
straction, so fay as to say, in good time, that ‘It 
would afford me pleasure to render any service 
in my power to Mrs, Johnson;’ and 1 did so with 
great sincerity, for every chivalrous feeling of 
my bosom wasenlisted in favour of a lady, young, 
sensitive, and no doubt beautiful, who was fly- 
ing on the wings of love to the chamber of an 
afilicted husband. I felt proud of extending 
my protection to such a pattern of connubial 
tenderness, and offering my hand to the worthy 
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personage, I added, ‘I am obliged to you, Sir, 
for this mark of your confidence, and will en- 
deavor to render Mrs. Johnson’s journey safe, 
if not agreeable.’ 

A hearty ‘ thank you, I judged as much from 
your appearance,’ was all the reply, and the 
stage being now ready, we stepped in, and 
drove off. 

As the carriage rattled over the pavement, my 
thoughts naturally reverted to their charge. Ah! 
thought I, what a happy fellow is captain John- 
son of the Rifle! What a prize has he drawn 
in the lottery of life! How charming it must 
be to have such a devoted wife! Here was I,a 
solitary bachelor, doomed perhaps to eternal ce- 
libacy. Cheerless indeed was my fate compared 
with his. Should I fall sick, there was no deli- 
cate female to fly to my bedside; no, I might 
die, before a ministering angel would come to 
me in sucha shape. But, fortunate captain 
Johnson, no sooner is he placed on the sick list, 
by the regimental surgeon, than his amiable 
partner quits hcr paternal mansion, accepts the 
protection of a stranger, risks her neck in a 
stage-coach, and her health in the night air and 
flies to the relief of the invalid. 

I wonder what is the matter with captain John- 
son, continued [. Got the dengue perhaps, or 
perhaps the dyspepsia; they are both very fa- 
shionable complaints. Sickness is generally an 
unwelcome, and often an alarming visiter. it 
always brings the doctor with his long bill and 
loathsome drugs, and it sometimes opens the 
door to the doctor’s successor in office, Death. 
But sickness, when it calls home an affectionate 
wife, when it proves her love and her courage, 
when its pangs are soothed by the tender and 
skilful assiduity of a loving and beloved friend, 
even sickness, under such circumstances, must 
be welcome to that happy man, captain Johnson 
of the Rifle! 

Poor fellow! perhaps he is very sick—dying, 
for aught that we know. Then the lady will be 
a widow, and there will be a vacant captaincy 
in the rifle regiment. Strange, that I should 
never have heard of him before—I thought I 
knew all the officers. What kind of a man can 
he be? The rifle is a fine regiment. They 
were dashing fellows in the last war, chiefiy 
from the West—all marksmen, who could cut 
off a squirrel’s head, or pick out the pupil of a 
grenadier’s eye. He was a backwoodsman, no 
doubt; six feet six, with red whiskers, and an 
eagle eye. Hisregimentals had caught the lady’s 
fancy ; the sex loves any thing in uniform, perhaps 
because they are very reverse of every thing 
that is uniform themselves. The lady did well 
to get into the rifle regiment; for she was evi- 
dently a sharp shooter, and could pick off an 
officer, when so disposed. What an eye she 
must have! A plague on captain Johnson!— 
What evil genius sent him poaching here? Why 
sport his gray and black, among the pretty 
young ladies of Philadelphia? Why could not 


the rifle officers enlist their wives elsewhere? 
Or, why if Philadelphia must be rifled of its 





beauty—why I had not been captain Johnso,) 

When a man begins to think upon a subject uf 
which he knows nothing, there is no end of jt- 
for his thoughts not having a plain road {¢ 
travel, will shoot off into every bye path. Thug 
it was that my conjectures wandered from the 
captain to his lady, and from the lady to her 
father.—What an honest, conliding soul must he 
be, continued I, to myself, to place a daughter, 
so estimable, perhaps his only child, under the 
protection of an entire stranger. He is doubt. 
less a physiognomist. I carry that best of al| 
letters of introduction, a good appearance. Per. 
haps he isa phrenologist; but that cannot be, 
for my bumps, be they good or evil, are all 
muffled up. After all, the worthy man might 
have made a woful mistake. For all that he 
knew, I might be a sharper or a senator, a 
plenipotentiary or a pickpocket. I might be 
Rowland Stevenson or Washington Irving—} 
might be Morgan or Sir Humphrey Davy, or the 
wandering Jew. I might be a vampyre ora ven- 
triloquist. I might be Cooper, the novelist, for 
he is, sometimes ‘a travelling bachelor,’ or I 
might be our other Cooper, for he is a regular 
occupant of the stage. I might be Captain 
Symmes going to the inside of the world, or Mr. 
Owen, going-~according to circumstances, I 
might be Miss Wright--no, I could’nt be Miss 
Wright—nor if I was, would any body be guilty 
of such a solecism as to ask Miss Wright to take 
charge of a lady, for she believes that ladies 
can take charge of themselves. After all, how 
does her father know that I am not the Presi- 
dent of the United States? What a mistake 
would that have been! How would the chief 
magistrate of twenty-four sovereign republics, 
have been startled by the question, ‘ pray, 
friend, would it suit you to take charge of a 
lady?”? 

It is not to be supposed that I indulged in this 
soliloquy at the expense of politeness. Not at 
all; it was too soon to intrude on the sacredness 
of the lady’s quiet. Besides, however voluminous 
these reflections may seem in the recital, buta 
few minutes were occupied in their production; 
for Perkins never made a steam generator half 
so potent asthe human brain. But day began to 
break, and I thought it proper to break silence. 

‘It is a raw morning, madam,’ said I. 

‘Very raw,’ said she, and the conversation 
made a full stop. 

‘The road appears to be rough,’ said I, re- 
turning to the charge. 

‘Very rough, replied the lady—and another 
full stop 

‘ Have you ever travelled in a stage before?’ ! 
enquired, 

‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

* But never so great a distance, perhaps?” 

‘ No, never.’ 

Another dead halt. 

I see how it is, thought I. The lady is a blue 
—she cannot talk of these common place mat- 
ters, and is laughing in her sleeve at my simp 
city, I must rise to a higher theme; and the, 
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as the stage rolled off the Schuylkill bridge, I 
said, ‘ we have passed the Rubicon, and [ hope 
we shall not, like the Roman conqueror, have 
eause to repent our temerity. The day pro- 
mises to be fair, and the omens are all auspici- 


ous, 

‘ What did you say about Mr. Rubicam?’ in- 
quires Mrs. Johnson. 

I repeated; and the lady replied, ‘Oh! yes, 
very, likely,’ and then resumed her former taci- 
turnity. Thinks I to myself, Captain Johnson, 
and his lady belong to the peace establishment. 
Well, if the lady does not choose to talk, polite- 
ness requires of me to be silent; and for the next 
hour not a word was spoken. 

I had now obtained a glimpse of my fair com- 
panion’s visage, and candor compels me to ad- 
mit that it was not quite so beautiful as I had 
anticipated. Her complexion was less fair than 
I could have wished, her eye was not mild, her 
nose was not such as a statuary wold have ad- 
mired, and her lips were white and thin. I 
made these few observations with fear and 
trembling, for the lady repelled my inquiring 
glance with a look of defiance: a frown lowered 
upon her haughty brow, and I could almost fan- 
cy I saw a cockade growing to her bonnet, and 
a pair of whiskers bristling on her cheeks.— 
There, thought I, looked Captain Johnson of 
the Rifle--fortunate man! whose wife imbibing 
the pride and courage of a soldier, can punish 
with a look of scorn the glance of impertinent 
curiosity. 

At breakfast her character was more fully de- 
veloped. If her tongue had been out of com- 
mission before, it had now received orders for 
active service. She was convinced that nothing 
» fit to eat could be had at the sign of the ‘ Black 
| Horse,’ and was shocked to find that the land- 
| lord was a Dutchman. 

- ee your name,’ said she to the land- 

| dady. 

| * Redheiffer, Ma’am.’ 

| ‘Oh! dreadful! was it you that made the per- 

| petual motion?’ 

| ‘No, Ma’am.’ 

Then she sat down to the table and turned 

| Up her pretty nose at every thing that came 

' Within its cognizance. ‘The butter was too 

' Strong, and the tea too weak; the bread was 

' stale, and the bacon fresh; the rolls were heavy, 

| and the lady’s appetite light. 

> ‘Will you try an egg?’ said I. 

| *Idon’t like eggs.’ 

' ‘Allow me to help you to a wing of this 

| fowl.’ 

‘I can’t say that I am partial to the wing.’ 

‘A piece of the breast, then, Madam.’ 

‘It is very tough, isn’t it?’ 

‘No, it seems quite tender.’ 

‘It is done to rags I’m afraid.’ 

| ‘Quite the reverse—the gravy follows the 
knife.’ 

‘Oh! horrible! it is raw?’ 

* On the contrary, I think it is done to a turn; 
permit me to give you this piece,’ 
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* I seldom eat fowls, except when cold., 

‘Then, Madan, here is a nice cold pullet— » 
let me give’ you a merry thought; nothing is bet- 
ter to travel on than a merry thought.’ 

‘Thank you, I never touch meat at break- 
fast.’ 

And my merry thought flashed in the pan. 

‘ Perhaps, Sir, your lady would like some 
chipped beef, or some , 

‘ This is not my lady, Mrs. Redheiffer,’ inter- 
rupted I, fearing the appellation might be resent- 
ed more directly from another quarter. 

‘Oh la! I beg pardon; but how could a body 
tell, you know—when a lady and gentleman 
travels together, you know i’s so nateral—’ 

* Quite natural, Mrs. Redheiffer—.’ 


‘ May be, Ma’am, you’d fancy a bit of cheese, 
or a slice of apple-pie, or some pumpkin sauce, 
or a sausage, or—.’ 

I know not how the touchy gentlewoman 
would have taken all this; I do not mean all 
these good things, but the offer of them; for 
luckily before any reply could be made, the 
stage driver called us off with his horn, AsI 
handed the lady into the stage, I ventured to 
take another peep, and fancied she looked vul- 
gar; but how could I tell? Napoleon has said, 
there is but a step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous; and we all know that between very 
high fashion and vulgarity there is often less 
than a step. Good sense, grace, and true breed- 
ing, lie between. The lady occupied one of those 
extremes, I know not which; nor would it have 
been polite to inquire too closely,as that was a 
matter which more nearly concerned Captain 
Johnson, of the Rifle, who, no doubt, was ex- 
cellently well qualified to judge of fashion and 
fine women. 

By this time the lady had wearied off her for- 
mer taciturnity, and grown loquacious. She 
talked incessantly, chiefly about herself and her 
‘Pa.’ Her Pa was a merchant—he was in the 
shingle and board line.’ 

Alas! I was in the bored line myself just then. 

Gentle reader, I spare you the recital of all I 
suffered during that day. The lady’s temper was 
none of the best, and travelling agreed with it 
but indifferently. When we stopped she was al 
ways in a fever to go; when going she fretted 
continually to stop. At meal time she had no 
appetite; at all other times she wanted to eat. 
As one of the drivers expressed it, she was in a 
solid pet the whole day. I had toalight a hun- 
dred times to pick up her handkerchief, or to 
look after her baggage; and a hundred times | 
wished her in the arms of Captain Johnson of the 
Rifle. I bore it all amazingly, however, and 
take to myself no small credit for having dis- 
charged my duty, without losing my patience or 
omitting any attention which politeness required. 
My companion would hardly seem to have de. 
served this; yet still she was a female, and I had 
no right to find fault with these little peculiari- 
ties of disposition, which I certainly did not ad~ 
mire. Besides, her husband was a captain in the 
army; and the wife of a gallant officer who serves 
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his country by land or sea, has high claims upon 
t he chivalry of her countrymen, 

At last we arrived at Baltimore, and I imme- 
diately called a hack, and desired to know where 
I should have the pleasure of setting down my 
fair companion. 

‘At the sign of the Anchor, —— street, Fell’s 
Point,’ was the reply. 

Surprised at nothing, after all I had seen, I 
gave the order and stepped into the carriage.— 
‘‘ Is any part of the Rifle regiment quartered on 
Fell’s Point?’ said {. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the lady. 

* Does not your husband belong to that regi- 
ment?’ 

«La! bless you, no; Captain Johnson isn’t a 
soldier.’ 

‘I have been under a mistake then. I under- 
stood that he was a captain in the Rifle.’ 

‘ The Rifleman, Sir; he is captain of the Rifle- 
man, a sloop that runs from Baltimore to North 
Carolina, and brings tar, and turpentine, and 
such matters. That’s the house,’ continued 
she, ‘and as I live, there’s Mr. Johnson, up and 
well.’ 

The person pointed out was a low, stout built 
vulgar man, half intoxicated, with a glazed hat 
on his head, and a huge quid in his cheek.— 
* How are you, Polly?’ said he, as he handed his 
wife out, and gave her a smack which might 
have been heard over the street. ‘ Who’s that 
gentleman? eh! a messmate of yours!’ 

‘ That’s the gentleman that took care of me 
on the road.’ 

‘ The supercargo, eh? come, Mister, light and 
take something to drink.’ 

I thanked the Captain, and ordered the car- 
riage to drive off, fully determined, that, what- 
ever other imprudence I might hereafter be 
guilty of, i would never again, if I could avoid 

it~ take charge of a lady,’ 
en 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
MATIMOUD II. 
Reigning Sultan of Turkey, and the Prospect of Affairs 
in the East. 

Perhaps no period in the annals of ages has 
oeen destined to display such brilliant events, 
and strike such terror and astonishment to the 
sons of men, as that whichis yet but partially un- 
rolled. Even that in which the terrible Napo- 
leon appeared may »ot compare, though after fif- 
ty hard fought battics he stood upon the Krem- 
lin of the Czars, and looked down with triumph 
on subjygated Europe, and a long line of illus- 
trious emperors and kings trembling at his feet. 
Yea, though he overthrew thrones and gave 
away crowns with the profusive liberality of an 
Antony, yet the period is fast approaching which 
perhaps shall unroll to the world a splendid con- 
catenation of events, which shalj aw far eclipse 
the brilliant exploits of Napoleon as the gran- 
deur of his day of triumph outshone his setting 
sun of glory when it went down in darkness like 
a meteor of the night on the field of Waterloo, 
The tocsin of alarm hath long since sounded, 


and the torch of war flames high in Europe, 
threatening, like the deadly Simoom of the de- 
sert, to scatter desolation te her utmost shores, 
The fair haired Russian is grappling in deadly 
struggle with the dark browed Turk, and Eng- 
land, France, and Austria, looking on with anx- 
ious solicitude for the result of the mighty strug- 
gle. No sooner shall the clarion sound the 
alarming intelligence that the strong hold of the 
Turk hath fallen, than the torch of war shall 
flame over all Europe, and millions be the sa- 
crifice at the shrine of ambition. And even 
now, from the smoking ruins of Adrianople, 
flushed with conquest, the legions of Russia ma 
be shouting on the walls of Constantinople— 
even now, at this hour, the same Byzantium 
which proved the tomb of the last expiring li- 
berties of Greece, may now be destined to crush 
beneath its ruins the last gleam of glory of the 
brilliant race of Othman. The next blast that 
sweeps across the Atlantic from the East, may 
bear to our earsthe last clash of the expiring 
struggle,—even at this moment, perhaps, ming- 
ling shouts are heard in the gardens of the grand 
seraglio, and the flag of Russia waves preudly 
on the summit of the Seven Towers. 


It is written in the language of prophecy, that 
the four angels shall be loosed and shall destroy 
one third of mankind. And in the calculation 
of chronologers, it falls upon our age, and may 
we not conclude that, in the event ofa war, and 
a difficulty of pacification, Turkey may go to 
swell the territories of England, France, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, or, by unseen circumstances, 
Greece. But she will not fall without a strug 
gle. Amid the brilliant assemblage of emperors 
and kings of Europe, stands conspicuous the il- 
lustrious Mahmoud the Second, Sultan of Tur- 
key, whose soul never shrunk from the wrath of 
man, and whose knee never bowed but at the 
shrine of his Prophet and his God. He was not 
born to fear. Wrapped up in the gloomy gran- 
deur of his own rich thoughts, he stands firny 
and unmoved as some gigantic statue, while the 
whirlwinds of war scatter tempests and ruin 
round him. Taught by his own faith in the doc- 
trine of predestination, he holds himself ready 
to bend to the imperious wil} ef fate, but not til} 
the last lightnings of his power have sunk harm - 
less at his enemy’s feet, and the thunders ¢ 
his vengeance have failed. There is not pet- 
haps in the whole catalogue of Eusope’s despe. 
tic princes, an individual in whose seub is com. 
bined so great a degree of valor, the vintue ¢! 
necessity, and true elevation of intelleet, as 's 
found in him to whom the eyes of the world are 
now turned. Born ofa warrior race, he knows 
not how to fear, and, witha mammoth mind, 


great in the hour of danger and fruitful in se-# 


sources, he not only bids defiance to the colos- 
sus of the North, but to the combined bellige- 
rent powers of Europe, Ruling a nation plaal- 
ed on the ruins of a once mighty empire, he has 
determined to defend it by the same valor whic!s 
shed immortal] renown on his illustrious ances 
tors, Nor lessened is the measure of his fame 
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in havimg overcome the prejudices of his nation, 
and freed from a living tomb the female portion 
of his race. 


Well may the regal sons of Europe stand 
aghast at the increasing thunders of the North. 
A mightier than Tamerlane is rushing down from 
the biue hills of the Balkan with his legions like 
locusts, te scathe all nations. Well may the 
despots of Europe dread to see the Russian Czar 
plant his fearless foot on the throne of the 
Turkish Sultan. If once his power is planted 
there, where will the range of his conquest end? 
He will ascend the hills of Hungary and mark 
iton the map of Russia—the wheels of his 
mighty chariot of war will pass over Austria, 
and dominion will pass away like a dream—he 
will knock at the gates of Italy and France, 
and the distant throne of the Stuarts will echo 
the sound and tremble. The possession of Tur- 
key by the Czar, may be the key to the con- 
quest of all Europe, and not only Europe, but 
the English possessions in the East. The time 
perhaps is rapidly approaching when the stern 
command of the Autocrat shall be obeyed from 
the boundary of the Mediterranean to the shore 
of the Atlantic. The once splendid empires of 
ancient Greece and Rome shall then be swal- 
lowed up in the grand vortex of barbarian mag- 
nificence. Another Augustus shall then sway 
the world, and the grandeur of English pride 
and nationality go down like a sinking sun to the 
tomb of the Capulets, andthe same grave which 
covered the dying power of Rome in England, 
extinguish the last gleam of her own glory and 
greatness. What a tremendous revolution even 
in conjecture! What a sublime trembling, tot- 
tering, and tumbling of thrones—what a grand 
display of mighty empires floating in fragments 
down the stream of oblivion would this wonder- 
ful Hegira produce. And could we be asto- 
nished at the result? All precedent cries out 
from the;mausoleum of other ages in the nega- 
tive. The Genius of empire as she lies crouch- 
edand groaning beneath the magnificent ruins 
of old Rome, cries out No! and echo proclaims 
itagain from the towers of Troy, from the Acro- 
polis of Athens, and from the walls of Carthage. 
Well then may England, France, and Austria, 
dread the destruction of the balance of power 
in Europe. Well may they shrink in terror from 
the voracious Eagle of the East. But amid all 
this dreadful equinoctial storm of war, there is 
one who stands aloof from fear, great in gloom 
as well as glory, and shrinks not. though the 
hoards of the North approach in fire and deso- 
lation, determined to preserve, untarnished and 
unshackled, the dominion of his empire, or bury 
himself beneath her ruins. The gigantic soul of 
Mahmoud will never yield till the last foot-hold 


‘ of Turkey shall slide from beneath his feet, and 


Stamboul again become the burning sepulchre 
of legitimate sovereignty. But ere that shall 
have been, what rivers of blood shall have 
stained the silver sands of Marmora, and what 
‘thousands of spirits shall have ascended or gone 
down to the regions of gloom. Ere the incen- 





diary’s brand shall blaze in the towers of By- 
zantium— 


A thousand hearts shall stream with gore, 
A thousand heroes fall; 

And many a widow’s tears shall pour— 
And from the war-érown’d wall, 

A thousand sabres start and stream : 
With the blood of the brave and fair; 

And the soul-lit brand shall leap fromthe hand 
Of the dead to the living there. 


And many a brave, in a mutual grave 
With his foe, shall fall to rest; 

With a mutual dart in each proud heart, 
And a gush from each red breast; 

And none shall know the debt of wo 
A thousand bosoms feel, 

Ere the great Mahmoud to Russia proud, 
With a humble heart shall kneel. 


MILFORD BARD. 


— 


THE GLADIATOR. 


I see before me, the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low.— 


* * * * * * 


The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Byron. 

Thousands were seated around the spacious 
arena, waiting with impatience for the coming 
sport. Sudden was heard the clarions blast, and 
in a moment, every tongue was hushed. One 
by one—according to the custom of the times— 
the Gladiators were paraded:—with slow and 
solemn steps, they paced the sanded floor of the 
amphitheatre, in the dreadful anticipation of 
certain death, by slow and hngering tortures. — 
Their features bore the impress of their inward 
feelings: on one was pictured the blackness of 
despair; the smiles of hope faintly lighted up the 
countenance of another; and impatience to re- 
venge the wrongs he had suffered, characterized 
athird. But there was one among them, who 
almost baffles the power of description, The 
changes of his countenance, told the workings 
of a restless spirit at war with itself: his haughty 
carriage, bespoke him, higher—nobler, than the 
rest; and in his pride he seemed to spurn the 
ground on which he trod. It was Icena, a leader 
of the barbarian hosts of Britain. The chances 
of war, had proved unfortunate to him; the se- 
perier valor of his enemies had prevailed, and he 
was compelled to acknowledge them as masters. 
But, though his body did their bidding, by ad- 
ministering to the pleasure of a remorseless 
crowd, yet his spirit was unfettered, Ile might 
have lived—a slave! but would not. His was 
not a spirit that would tamely brook the insults 
of a being like himself, even though that being 
was robed with unlimited power, and possessed 
of the highest station on earth. What Lucifer 
was among the stars of the morning, such was 
Icena among the sons of men. He would not 
live, a s!ave—to crouch beneath the glance of 
the imperious Koman, or bow in meek submis- 
sion before the proved oppressor of his nation, 
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He turned his thoughts, for a moment, upon 
the character of the inhabitants of Rome. At 
that time they were deemed the most polished 
and enlightened nation on the face of the earth; 
yet, civilized as they were, they could find much 
pleasure in the mortal combat of man, with 
man; and still greater in his encounter with 
the wild beasts of the forest: they witnessed with 
shouts of delight the agony of the combatant, 
treated with levity his misery and groans, and 
compelled him to fight until death’s cold im- 
press had sealed the fate of the miserable victim. 

Not so with the Britons.—Rude as they were, 
clemency and hospitality characterised their 
conduct towards their foes. Cruelty, with them, 
was not yet so refined, as to cause themselves, 
their wives, and their children, to view with 
any other feelings, than those of horror and dis- 
gust, the Gladiatorial shows and combats, which 
afforded so much pleasure to their conquerors. 
It is true, they immeolated human victims upoa 
their altars, but this was in accordance with their 
religious rites—in celebrating the worship of 

God the Creator, and upon altars dedicated 
solely to that service.. “he Romans sacrificed 
their victims on the altar of cruelty, and their 
own guilty passions were the Gods they wor- 
shipped. 

But this was not a time for reflections like 
these. He thought of his wife, his children, and 
the home of his early youth; but they soothed 
not the hour of his despair—they were like 
burning coals to his seared and desolsted heart. 

‘The scenes which he once loved, were now like 
a dream that was past; and the bright hopes 
which once were inmates of his breast, had va- 
nished like a glittering meteor of the night. A 
curse as deep—dark, and deadly, as the male- 
diction of a fiend, was burning on his lips, but 
with almost superhuman power, he suppressed 
it. It would have been tov great a triumph to 
the conqueror, to know that he had power to 
disturb the self possession and equanimity of his 
mind. It was a trying moment—the lion heart 
of the warrior was faint—his eagle eye grew 
dim, and his noble and athletic frame was moved 
through all the springs of life, by the mental 
conflict. The clashing of the most powerful 
passions of the human heart, proved fatal to 
him—it was the war of death—He bowed his 
head in silence—his heart was broke! 

How different would have been his fate had 
he been a Roman. He might have lived to 
gladden the days of affectionate parents, or a 
much loved wife, and beheld his children spring- 
ing up in beauty around him, Had _ his feats of 
valour been performed under the extended 
wings of the Roman eagle, the laurel wreaths of 
victory would have been bound around his 
throbbing temples, and the trumpet of fame 
would have sounded loud and long, the pzans of 
praise, to celebrate his triumph. 

The inhuman audience gave one shout as Icena 
fell—it wasa shout of revengeful malice, at being 
disappointed of their expected prey—but he 
heard it not, the silence of the grave was around 

and “he slept in peace.” J. H. Ja. 
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AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER, 


Fallentis semita vite —Hon. 


Near a small village in the West, 
Where many very worthy people : 
Eat, drink, ¢lay whist, and do their best 
To guard from evil Church and Steeple, 
There stood,—alas ! it stands no more f= 
A tenement of brick and plaster, mi 
Of which, for forty years am four, ag 


My goud friend Quince was lord and master, 


Welcome was he, in hut and hall, Ky 
To maids and matrons, peers and peasants, 
He won the sympathies of all 
By making puns, and making presents; 
Though all the Parish were at strife, ‘ 
He kept his counsel, and his carriage, 
And laugh’d, and loved a quiet lite, h 
And shrank from Chancery suits and 


* 9 

Sound was his claret and his head; ia 
Warm was his double ale, and feelings, 
His partners at the whist club said, ; 
That he was faultless in his dealings— 
He went to Church but once a week; bay 


Yet Dr, Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 
And liked to see his friends around him. © 
Asylums, Hospitals, and Schools, we 
He used to swear were made to cozen; 
All who subscribed to them were fools, 
And he subseribed to half a dozen; 
It was his doctrine that the poor 
Were always able, never willing ; 
And so the beggar at his door, _ 
Had first abuse, and then a shilling. 


Some public principles he had, 
But was no flatterer, nor fretter ; , 
He rapp’d his box when things were bad, 
And said, “cannot make them better!” 
And much he loath’d the patriot’s snort, 
And much he seorn’d es rating 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short, 
With—*“ Patience, genitenies, and shufile.” 


¢ i 
oi 


For full ten years his pointer, Speed, 
Haid couch’d beneath her master’s tables 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fatten’d in bis master’s stable 
Old Quince averr’d, upon histroth, | 
They were the agliest beasts in Devon? — 
And nove knew why he fed them both, 
With his own hands, six days in seven. 


Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 
Quicker yas thought, the village slatterss 
Flung down the novel, smooth’d, the frock, | 
And took up Mrs. Glasse, and patterns; ~ 
Adeline was studying bakers’ bills; 
Louisa look’d the queen of knitters; 
Jane happen’d to be hemming frills: 
And Bell, by chance, was making bn rag 


e . * 
But all was vain: and while Decay bi 
Came like a tranquil moonlight ef ™® 
And found him gouty still, and gay, 
With no fair Nurse to bless or ® 
His dreged smile, and easy chat, 2 
His gadar of matrimonial lectures, 
His wig, his stick, his powder’d ere 
Were themes for very 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE. 


( Continued.) 


Sir Henry Clinton having resolved to subju. 

tethe southern states, early in December,1780, 
commenced his preparations for sending thither 
reinforcements trom the army under his imme- 
dite command; but it was a subject of doubt with 
gen, Washington, to what particular point those 
xinfotcements would be ordered. However, 
jst Virginia might be their object, which in fact 
twas, the American General, early in Decem- 
jer, apprized the Governor of that State of Sir 
Henry’s arrangements for a movement; and at 
the same time suggested the strong probability 
that Virginia would be the point of invasion, and 
warmly recommended timely exertions to op- 
pose, if not defeat Sir Henry’s views; but most 
wnfortunately in this, as in two preceding instan- 
ces, ue Means were not adopted by that State 
w protect the public magazines, which had been 
kid up therein for the use of the southern army, 
under command of Major-General Greene. 

Arold, the infamous Arnold, tothe dishonour 
of the British arms, was entrusted with the Vir- 
ginia invasion; and although plunder and rapine 
were its objects, and Arnold a suitable instru. 
nent for their execution, yet charity would sup- 
pose that nothing excepting the duty of obeying 
ageneral order, havinsz for its view the accom- 
pishment of an expedition deemed of vast im- 
portance, could have reconciled British officers 
serve under a traitor, who, buta few hours 
previously to his assuming the command, had es- 
aed from the halter which was ready to sus- 
pead him to the view of the American army. 

Fora detail of the plan, which had been laid 
htske Arnold, and the cause of its failure, the 
rader is referred to Lee’s Memoirs of the war 
inthe Southern department of the United States, 
 Rorer’s Remembrances, &c. 

Toe universally detested Arnold, not content 
vith turning traitor to his country, and receiv- 
ig a large pecuniary reward for his treachery, 
but desirous of embruing his hands in the blood 
ofher citizens, and enriching himself with pub- 
leand private property, landed with 1600 Brit- 
troops on the shores of tie Chesapeake, early 
m the month of January, 1781. Immediately 
alter which he commenced his devastations, and 
‘oatinued therm until, says a celebrated writer, 
fven his greedy appetite was cloyed, and his 
fevengeful heart sated. 

To aid in arresting further ravages of the trai- 
lotand seizing his person, if practicable,1200 well 
‘pointed troops were ordered to Virginia, un- 
“er command of Major-General, the Marquis de 

ayette, whom it was contemplated speedily 
0 reinforce with a strong detachment fiom the 
Pennsylvania line, to be conducted by brigadier 

neral Wayne. 

The revolt of the Pennsylvania troops on the 
“ening of the Ist January, 1781, and the conse- 
Wences which resulted from that event, caused 
‘temporary dissolution of that line; and in the 
Mean a the officers were sent to recruit men. 

Q 
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General Wayne being left without a command, 
was offered that of superintending the recruiting 
service, but he being more desirous of field em- 
ployment, his General excused him from the for- 
mer, as appears from the preceding correspon. 
dence. 

About the latter end of February General 
Wayne received orders to prepare to join the 
southern army, under command of General 
Greene, and to commence as early as possible 
the rerndezvousing of the Pennsylvania troops, 
and to march them off by detachments as soon 
as they could be collected. General St. Clair, 
by seniority and as Major-General, was entitled 
to the actual command of the Pennsylvania line, 
as has been heretofore said; yet the services of 
this worthy officer were generally deemed of 
more importance elsewhere than in the com- 
mand of the line; the consequence of which was 
that, in this instance, the principal labour and 
responsibility of regenerating the division de- 
volved on General Wayne, and that very valu- 
able officer, brigadier General Willixsm Irvine, 
who, during the winter, had been employed in 
superintending the recruiting service, 

‘The exertions of General Wayne and his very 
capable assistant were indefatigable in procuring 
the early assemblage and movement of the 
troops; but so dispersed were the men in conse- 
quence of the recently preceding revolt, &c. the 
cail so unexpected, the difficulty of procuring 
camp equipage, money, the adjustment of pay 
due the troops, which consisted of new bounty, 
depreciation, &c. &c. that the troops did not 
get in motion from Yorktown, in Pennsylvania, 
until the latter end of May; and it is probable 
that they would not, even then, have been en- 
abled to march, had it not have been that, by a 
resolve of Congress, of the 18th May, General 
Wayne was authorized to impress supples for 
his army onthe march to the south, if supplies 
could not otherwise be obtained. 

In the mean time a strong detachment under 
General Philips had been sent from New York 
to reinforce Arnold. Those “ Par nobile fra- 
trum,” in plundering, were laying waste all be- 
fore them in Virginia, whilst Cornwallis was 
marching from the south to join them; no, not 
them, that gallant soldier and sentimental officer 
would never have disgraced himself and brave 
army by associating with Arnold. Sir Henry 
Clinton, no doubt, being aware of this, recalled 
the traitor, of whom it has somewhere been hap- 
pily said—that * he felt the rope about his neck 
tightening in every step he edvanced.” At one 
period Genwral Washington had such flattering 
prospects of seizing Arnold in Virginia, and 
compelling him to expiate on a gibbet his atro- 
cious crimes, that he instructed the Marquis de 
Lafayette ** not to admit any stipulation in his sur- 
render for his safety; and forbad, ashe had done 
on a former occasion, the smallest injury to 
his person; his object being to bring him to pub- 
lic punishment, agreeably to the rules and re- 
gulations established by Congress for the regu- 
lation of the army.” 

As soon as it was understood that another em- 
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barkation of troops had taken place at New York 
for the purpose of reinforcing Philips in Virgi- 
nia, and that Cornwallis was rapidly advancing 
from the south to join him, redoubled exertions 
were made by the military and civil authorities 
to accelerate the march of the Pennsylvania 
troops, in order to form a junction with the Mar- 
quis Lafayette. Yet, from causes above mention- 
ed, the Pennsylvania troops could not reach the 
American army in Virginia unt:l Cornwallis had 
tinited his veteran forces with those of Phil ps. 
This latter circumstance induced the British Ge- 
neral to announce to his Government the moral 
certainty of capturing Lafayette and his army.— 
His language was, ‘‘ the boy cannot escape me.” 
Nevertheless the boy did escape him, and he 
and Wayne, by superior generalship and without 
loss, formed a junction in the face of the British 
army on the 7th of June, 1781. 

The following isthe unceremonious, not to say 
uncourteous manner, in which Colonel Henry 
Lee, the writer of ‘* Memoirs of the war in the 
southern department of the United States,” in- 
troduces General Wayne and the Pennsylvania 
troops to his readers: 

“Wayne had a constitutional attachment to the 
decision of the sword, and this cast of character 
had acquired strength from indulgence, as well 
as from the native temper of the troops he com- 
manded. They were known by the designation 
of the line of Pennsylvania; whereas they might 
have been with more propriety called the line 
of Ireland. 

Bold and daring, they were impatient and re- 
fractory, and would alwsys prefer an appeal to 
the bayonet to atoilsome march. 

Restless under the want of food and whiskey; 
adverse to absence from their baggage, and at- 
tached to the pleasures of the table, Wayne 
and his brigade were more encumbered with 
wagons than any equal portion of the army.”’ 

It is indeed remarkable that Colonel Lee 
should have indulged in sarcasms of this kind, 
when speaking of his friend General Wayne, to 
whon, it has been suid, the Colonel more freely 


unbosomed himself thaa to any other officer of 


the army, and to whom, on more occasions than 
one, he entrusted his honour. Most certainly 
the Colonel would not have heard them with 
composure from any other man. If General 
Wayne had a constitutional attachment to the 
decision of the bayonet, so had Colonel Lee a 
constitutional attachment to the decision of the 
broad-sword. 

If the one was ambitious of military glory, so 
wasthe other. It is then, in this instance, with 
mind as with matter, that bodies possessed of the 
same sort of electricity repel each other? No 
general officer of the Revolutionary war was 
more abstemious in the enjoyments of the table 
than General Wayne; no officers and troops in 
general were more patient and capable of fatigue 
than those of the Pennsylvania line; and no offi- 
cer knew better when to strike the enemy or 
refrain from it, than their gallant and beloved 
commander. 

Might not the eccentri¢ Weems, who was an 
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itinerant Preacher, and the vender of books of 
his own manufacture, encouraged those gap. 
casms of his fellow-statesman, Colonel Lee been 
induced, in his life of Washington, to father on 
General Wayne the ludicrous toast-scene of Bon 
repos? 

Mr. Graydon, in his interesting Memoirs, 
which were presented to the public in the 
year 1811, animadverting on the inattention 
of American historians to a certain important 
event of the revolutionary war, adds—* Oth. 
er chroniclers of an humbler class are e 
ly concise upon the occasion, and even the 
very fanciful biographer, Weems, whe gives 
to the boyhood of General Washington certsin 
prettinesses we should have little suspected 
it of, and to General Wayne, the manners of 
a rustic, with the blundering facilities of g 
true Hibernian, finds in it no attractions forthe 
strokes of his very popular pen.” ‘* These are 
but summaries, it is true,” continues Mr. Gray. 
don, ** in which we owght not to look for full de. 
tails; yet, aa they are more generally read than 
ampler histories, and thence tend to fix the 
colours of the time, it is of consequence that 
they should exhibit some resemblance of the 
facts and characters they profess to treat of.” 

This memoir, as has been previously said, 
will not admit of details beyond those which are 
essential to the portraiture of its subject. The 
reader is, therefore, respectfully referred fur a 
knowledge of the military transactions in the 
soutb, to Gordon’s history of the American me 
volution, Johnson’s Life of Greene, aad Col 
onel Lee’s ** Memoirs of the war in the south. 
ern department of the United States,” ins- 
much as these gentlemen appear to have en- 
tered more fully into their minutiw than any 
other writers. It is, however, to be regret 
ted, that the Colonel should have alloyed his en- 
comiums on General Wayne’s gallantry with 9 
much, not to say absolutely unjust, severity of 
remark throughout his elegantly written book. 
It may be proper here to say, that wherever the 
name of Colone! Lee or Henry Lee occurs in 
this memoir, he is the same gentleman who was 
the author of ** Memoirs of the war in tbe south- 
ern department of the United States.” 

The following letters which passed between 
the Commander-in-chief, the Marquis de Le- 
fayette, General Wayne, and others, previously 
to the Pennsylvania troops forming a Jusction 
with those under the Marquis in Virginia, are 
submitted with a hope that they may prove Il» 
teresting, at least so far as they relate to the 
equally memorable and glorious campaiga 
1781. : 

‘The reader may be pleased with the informe 
tion that the letters which appear in this memo 
over the signature of Lafayette, are copied from 
Autographs of this distinguished man, all 
which are neatly written in the English language- 

Head-Quarters, New pha 
26th February, 1781. 
D —— well have been 
ear Sir,—Congress, as you . 
informed, have determined thatthe Pennsyl 
line shall compose part of the southern aay; 
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snd have ordered it to proceed to Virginia, in W as the business in your own hands, I would 


jetachments, as they may be in readiness to 
march. Ihave given General St. Clair direc- 
tion to carry the resolve into execution as spee- 
dily as possible, I think it essential that one of 
the Brigadiers should proceed with the first de- 
tachment, that he may be at hand to receive and 
orm the remainder as they arrive. ‘This may 
be the more necessary, as the presence of an of- 
fer of authority and rank may be requisite to 
ystore that discipline which the late convulsions 
vill have in some measure destroyed. General 
lvine being employed upon the recruiting bu- 
jness, this duty of course devolves upon you. 
ladvise, if circumstances will admit, of the 
detachment under the command of the Marquis 
going down the Chesapeake by water, to endca- 
vrto take the opportunity of sending as many 
ws possible by the same conveyance. You will, 
inthat case, either make use of the water pas- 
nge or proceed by land, and meet the troops at 
their place of debarcation, as you may think 
bet; but imagine you will prefer the former 
vhen the Marquis informs you of the object of 
the detachment. 

Wherever your duty calls youI shall wish you 
happiness and success, as 

Iam, with very true esteem, dear sir, 

Your most obed’nt ani humble servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Brigadier Gen, Warxe. 
Head of Elk, March, 1781. 

My Dear Sir,—Not a moment’s time should 
lve been lost in giving you an account of our 
ituation at this place, had I not been totally in 
edark upon the most interesting point, and 
tery Minute expecting to send you more parti- 
tut intelligence concerning the vessels. As 
‘oon a8 vessels come I will embark the detach- 
nent, horses, &c. and take as little room as pos- 
sible, that a number of transports may be left 
‘your troops. I shall direct the Quartermas- 
‘ttodetain every one of those that will come 
kre, and have told him that a thousand men 
vuld soon be here to embark. ‘There are no 
M0visions at this place; those which have been 
Mepared for my particular detachment are com- 
{rom Philadelphia; we txke in provisions for 
arty days, it will, 1 think, be useful to speak 
“Colonel Pickering before he leaves town; he 
‘Ws orders from the General to forward this bu- 
mess by every meansin his power, and js at li 
erty to impress any thing he wants. ‘The pro- 
ortion of tents, ammunition, field pieces, &c. 
*hich you will think proper to take, must, as 
vel a8 provisions, be transporied by land from 
“instiana to the head of Elk; and before he 
sees he may recommend the business to people 
r his depar(ment. You may depend, my dear 
“, Upon my giving you a minuted account of 
very thing that may concern your detachment. 
= evening or to-morrow I hope to be able to 
me amore particular letter. I will be much 
ged to you if you are pleased to let me know 
"at prospects you have of collecting men; 
‘OW many you expect tohave, and in how much 
“ae they may rendezvous at the head of Elk. 





———— 


| this occasion. 





expect it to be soon done, but the delay of 
Assembly, of the Auditors, &c. makes me fear- 
ful that your exertions and those of the officers 
will meet with difficulties. Perhaps I will hear 
from you before this reaches Philadelphia. Most 
heartily wishing you success, and most affectian- 
ately rejoicing in the prospect of operating with 
my friend General Wayne on this expedition 
against the traitor, 
I have the honor to be, 
With the highest regard and attachment, 
Your obed’nt humble servant, 
LAFAYETTE. 
Philadelphia, March, 1781. 
My Dear Marquis,—I was honored with yours 
of the 4th instant, from the head of Elk, men- 
tioning your intention to embark the troops as 
soon as vessels sufficient for the purpose would 
arrive; but you do not say where youexpect to 
debark. [am astonished that there was no ma- 
gazine at that post, as the country certainly 
abounds in provisions. The Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral informs me that he has no other powers 
from his Excellency, than to impress horses and 
carriages. However,I shall endeavor to settle 
the article of provisions with the Commissary 
General by the time that the troops are ready to 
march, which, as you justly observe, will be 
much deluyed by the variety of public bodies, 
&c. who must be consulted on the occasion. By 
the enclosed paper you will find that commis- 
sioners are appointed and a day fixed to settle 
with the regiments at the respective rendezvous, 
so that I shall not be able to march any part of 
them before the 17th instant, i. e. in about ten 
or eleven days from this time, and they will pot 
exceed , including the artillery, which I 
shall order to the head of Elx. The other troops 
will be forwarded as soon as their accounts are 
adjusted. Ihave ground to believe that, by the 
first of April, we may have from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred men in motion; but should cir- 
cumstances require it, I will cross the bay with the 
artillery and first detachment, (be our numbers 
what they will,) with orders for the other part 
of the troops to follow with all possible de- 
spatch. Be assured that nothing will afford me 
more pleasure, or do me greater honor. than 
opening the campzign in conjunction with the 
Marquis Lafayette. I shall therefore expect 
your further orders and particular directions on 
1 As to the news, I must refer you 
to the enclosed papers; but from every account, 
St. Eustatia is actually taken—if true, I sincere- 
ly congratulate you on the event, as it must in- 
evitably oblige the Dutch to take a decisive 
part. I have the honor to be, 
With singular esteem, 
Your most obed’nt and affectionate 
Ilumble servant, 
A. WAYNE, 
E'k, March, 1781. 
Dear Sir,—Owing to many disappointments 
of vessels, wagons, &c. and to the badness of the 
winds and weather, our embarkation will not be 
completed until to-morrow; and as vessels are 
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coming in every minute, I cannot as yet tell you 
what number may be left for your detachment. 
I am very anxious, my dear sir, to know what 
you have been able to do for the collecting of 
your men; and I shall impatiently wait for the 
happy moment when we may co-operate together 
against the villainous traitor. So soon as [ will 
be embarked I will let you know what vessels 
we have taken, what vessels we leave, and how 
many can be expected. ! hope by that time to 
hear from our friends below, and perhaps this 
day’s post will also bring me a letter from you. 
Reports from the Southward are very favorable. 





Cornwallis attempts to retreat, and is tormented 
with difficulties. Greene is reinforcing every 
day, and the militia turning out with great spi- 
rit. But you know that reports are often exag- 
gerated, and [ wait for official accounts. 

My compliments to our friends, and believe 
me, Most affectionately, yours, 

General Warnz. LAFAYETTE. 

hiladelphia, 19th March, 1781. 

Dear General,—I was honored and much obhi- 
ged by yours of the 26th ultimo, and had the 
most flattering prospects of being able to march 


a decent detachment to co-operate with the 
| 


Marquis on the 17th, but the same supineness 
and torpidity which pervade most of our civil 
councils, have prevented any part of the troops 
from marching; however, I yet hope that, in the 
course of three weeks, we may have from one 
thousand to twelve hundred men in motion, 
which might have much better taken place on 
the 15th instant than at any other period. I 
have been knocking at every door from the 
Council up to Congress. They all present me 
the deplorable report of an empty treasury. In- 
closed you will see one more effort. Ido not 
know what effect it may have; I hope : 
one. About three thousand pairs of overalls, 
an equal number of shirts and shoes, and six 
hundred uniform coats, would enable us to move 
a respectable reinforcement—the overalls ere 
nearly ready, so are the chief of theshirts, and 
about 1500 pairs of shoes; the coats are making 
up, but will not be completed in less than ten 
days. Ofarms, accoutrements and camp equi- 
page, [have taken care to secure a sufficiency 
for about twothousand men. Those I shall di- 
sect to be properly distributed previous to my 
departure, without the troops, if that should be 
the decision of Congress. Colonel Harrison will 
be able to give you a minute account of matters. 
I can only assure your Excellency that I enter- 
tain a just sense of the many obligations you 
have conferred on me, and that in every vicissi- 
tude of fortune I shallbe ready to serve you with 
the best services in the power of your Excellen- 
cy’s Most obedient and affectionate 
Humble servant, 
Gen. WasHIneron, A. WAYNE. 


Philadelphia, 19th March, 1781. 
Sir,—I have the honor of enclosing you the 
orders of his Excellency General Washington, 
together with the letters that have reciprocally 
passed between the Marquis Lafayette and my- 


good 
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self on that subject, and the object of hig ma 
tachment, 

[ experienced much anxiety on the occasion, 
2s I have the strongest ground to believe that 
the Commander-in-Chief intended that I should 
be present in case of an operation—at the same 
time expected that a part of the Penasylvania 
line would have joined that detachment. This 
was rendered impracticable by the periods fixed 
for settlement with the respective regiments 
and that worst of all evils, an exhausted treasy. 
ry, which has prevented the Executive Coup. 
cil from furnishing the soldiery with pay and 
necessary clothing, agreeably to promise on the 


| 15th instent. We have a sufficiency of arms, 


accoutrements and camp equipage, for all the 
retained troops, but cannot put any of them in 
motion for the reasons already mentioned, 

I am therefore necessitated to request your 
\xcellency to lay these letters and facts before 


| Congress, that they may adopt some mode to fy 


‘itate the advance of the line. 
I teel my situation delicate—duty and inclins. 
1 place me at the point of operation; adverse 

end intervening circumstances keep me ata dis- 

{ance—may I hope for the immediate advice and 

assistance of Congress on the occasion, 

Interim, I have the honor to be, 
With every sentiment of esteem, 
Your Excellency’s most ob’t, 
And very humble servant, 
His Excellency A. WAYNE, 
Sam’t Huntinetoy, Esq. 
Pres't of Congress. 
Head-Quarters, New Windsor, ; 
4th April, 1781, 
Dear Sir,—I was duly favored with yoursof 
the 19th ultimo, by Colonel Harrison, At the 
same time that [ commend the laudable efforts 
you made to have a corps of the troops of Penn- 
sylvania in readiness to march with the detach 
ment under the command of the Marquisde Le 
fayette, I deplore with you the causes which 
have occasioned this delay, and hitherto frus 

trated your endeavors. , 
The critical situation of our Southern aflais, 

and the reinforcements sent by the enemy 

that quarter, urge the necessity of moving # 
large a proportion of the Pennsylvania line ® 

possible, without a moment’s loss of time, + 

deed, I hope before this, by the measures you 

have taken, all the impediments to a movement 

will have been obviated. in 
Lam persuaded your utmost and uunremulting 

exertions will not be wanting on this and ever) 

occasion, of serving your country 80 essentia y 

that they may ever be crowned with ea 

that nothing but propitious events may Ee 
you on the march and inthe field, is the # 
wish of, Dear Sir, : 

Your most obedient, and 

umble servant, 

iy GEO. WASHINGTON. 


General Ware. 
Aisin - Richmond, May 1781. 


. it 
Dear Sir,—Having many letters wile, 
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wst received. In consequence of a new plan, 
General Philips has landed on the south side of 
james’ River, and Lord Cornwallis is advancing 
towards Halifax. General Greene is in South 
Carolina, but the report of his having taken 
Camden is not to be credited. I thought it 
might be of service to let you know our situa- 
tion, Hasten to our relief, my dear sir, and let 
me hear of you that I may regulate my move- 

ments accordingly. 
Yours, 

General WaxNeE. 


Lancaster, 17th May, 1781. 

Dear Sir, —By a variety of expresses just ar- 
ved from the Southward, as well as from the 
poard of War, we are urged to proceed with all 
possible despatch to that quarter, where we have 
the fairest prospect of acquiring immortal glo- 
y, should we fortunately arrive in time, 

The whole now wait forthe Sth Regiment, 
nd circumstances not admitting of longer de- 
lay, you will at all events order the troops to 
march to-morrow. ‘The auditor must not trifle 
with the safety of this country and the honor of 
the line by those unaccountable delays which 
have hitherto attended his tour. 

Should he not have completed the settlement, 
ie must move on with the troops and be aided or 
asisted by some of the officers in expediting 
this business at York. 

Interim, I am your most ob’d’t servant, 
A. WAYNE. 


LAFAYETTE. 


The Officer 
Commanding at Reading. 


The General’s two aids, Fishbourn and Ar- 
cher, had obtained leave of absence during the 
winter. Those young gentlemen were men of 
gillantry. Kishbourn was so general in this re- 
spect, that no individual fair one had, as yet, 
made a conquest of his heart; not so with Ar- 
ser, This gentleman, in the spring, became so 
much enamored of a charming and accomplshed 
girl, that the field of Mars had lost allits charms. 
fis General therefore left him behind to * in- 
dulge his flame,” whilst he thus addressed 
Fisubourn:— 

Yorktown, 25th May, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—The troops are ready to take up 
their line of march; every impediment to a move 
show done away, 

A painful though necessary decision, follow. 
td by capital punishment, has occurred within 
the last few hours; harmony and discipline again 
pervade the line. We shall advance with celeri- 
'y to that scene of glory which is opening to our 
“p Hasten, then, my dear sir, to participate 
Mu, 

Present my kindest wishes to all our friends. 

ll Miss —, that although she holds in du- 
tance Our friend, yet she will ever live in my 
memory esteemed for her virtues, and respected 
t the sagacity which disclosed to her the 
Vorth of him, whom I am told, she is about to 
“company to the altar of Hymen. But, hark! 
Ne “anne fife and spirit-stirring drum 

Q 
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and all the pomp and glorious circumstance of 
war,” summon yow to horse. 
Adieu, and believe me 
Yours, most sincerely, 
Maj. Fisazourn. A. WAYNE, 
Yorktown, 26th May, 1781. 

Sir,—I do myself the honor of enclosing your 
Excellency a general return of the detachment 
of Infantry under my command; the return of 
the Artillery has not come to hand. It consists 
of one Major, three Captains, six Subalterns, 
and ninety non-commissioned officers and ma- 
trosses, with six field pieces, i.e. 4 sixes and 2 
threes. You have also the proceedings of two 
Courts Martial held at this post, which I thought 
expedient to confirm. A prompt and exemph- 
ry punishment has hada happy effect: harmony 
and discipline again pervade the line. The troops 
have this morning commenced their march, af- 
ter being retarded four days by a succession of 
extremely wet weather. By the within dupli- 
cate ofa letter from the Marquis Lafayette, you 
will see how affairs are circumstanced in that 
quarter; but this, as wellas the check General 
Greene received before Camden, your Excellen- 
cy must have had official accounts of. Fortune 
lately seems out of temper with America; we 
must endeavor to reclaim her; I shall esteem her 
a jiltif she will not return to our arms. May 
she ever be propitious to your wishes, and may 
this campaign add new jlustre (if possible) toa 
character that will be held in grateful memory 
by every friend to the rights of mankind, but ja 
real esteem none can exceed that of 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
His Excellency, A. WAYNE. 

General Wass1neTon. 

On the troops marching to the South, General 
Wayne addressed and took his leave of the Pre- 
sident and Council of Pennsylvania, with whom 
he had so repeatedly corresponded during the 
services of the Pennsylvania line in the Middle 
States. To this address the President replied: — 

Dear Sir,—I have received your fayor of this 
morning, and have only to present you the Coun- 
cil’s and my own respects and good wishes.— 
‘That you may find many laurels in the Southern 
world, and have health and long life to enjoy 
them, is the sincere wish of, 

Sir, your obedient, 
And very humble servant, 

Council Chamber, JOS. REED. 

May, 1781. 

The annexed letter, addressed by General 
Wayne to his family, whilst the troops were on 
their march to Virginia, furnishes the reasons, 
as well as an account of the execution mentioned 
above:— 

‘‘ The anxiety of mind and constant hurry of 
business attending my station under trying cir- 
cumstances, will be the best apology for so Jong 
asilence. I shall, therefore, under the friendly 
covert of a tree, proceed to give you a brief de- 
tail of our manceuvres, “ 

When I arrived at York, there was scarcely a 
horse or carriage fit to transport any part of our 
baggage or supplies. ‘This difficulty 1 found 
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means to remedy by bartering one species of pub- 
lic property to procure another. The troops were 
retarded in advancing to the general rendezvous 
by the unaccountable delay of the Auditors, who 
were appointed to settle and pay the propor- 
tion of the depreciation due them, which, when 
received, was not equal to one seventh part of 
its nominal value; this was an alarming circum- 
stance. The soldiery but too sensibly felt the 
imposition, nor did the conduct or precept of the 
inhabitants tend to moderate, but rather inflame 
their minds, by refusing to part with any thing 
for it, saying it was not worth accepting, and 
that they ought not to march until justice was 
done them. To minds already but too suscepti- 
ble of this kind of impression, and whose recent 
revolt was still fresh in their memory, little 
more was wanting to stimulate them to try it 
again. The day antecedent to that on which 
the march was to commence, a few leading mu- 
tineers on the right of eachregiment, called out 
to pay them in real, not ideal, money; they were 
no longer to be trifled with. Upon this, they 
were ordered to their tents, which, being peremp- 
torily refused, the principals were immediately 
either knocked down or confined by the officers 
who were previously prepared for this event. A 
court-martial was ordered on the spot—the com- 
mission of the crime, trial, and execution, were 
allincluded in the course of a few hours, in 
front of the line paraded underarms. ‘the de- 
termined countenances of the officers produced a 
conviction to the soldiery that the sentence of 
the court-martial would be carried into execu- 
lion at every risk and consequence. Whether by 
design or accident, the particular friends and 
messmates of the culprits were their execution- 
ers; and whilst the tears rolled down thejr 
cheeks in showers, they silently and faithfully 
obeyed their orders without a moment’s hesite- 
tion. Thus was this hideous monster crushed 
in its birth, however to myself and officers a 
most painful scene. We shall jointhe Marquis 
ina few days, and produce a conviction to the 
world that death has no terrors when put in com- 
petition with our duty and glory.” 

P. S. “* Jemy, the rover, aliasthe commodore, 
has absented himself from this detachment of 
the army. Should he in his ramble pass your 
way, I hope that you will extend towards him 
every hospitality which may be most likely to 
minister to his comfort. I am convinced that, 
whether in his hours of sanity or insanity, he 
would cheerfully lay down his life for either me 
or any of my family.” 

In all armies the soldiers delight in nick-na- 
ming their principal officers. The extraordina- 
ry person to whom the General has reference 
in the above postseript, gave existence to the 
cognomentum ‘* Mad Anthony.” 

Jemy, the rover, whose real name. is not re- 
collected, was an Hibernian, and a regularly en- 
listed soldier in the Pennsylvania line. He was 
ubject to pegiodical alienation of mind;. in this 
state he sometimes became very noisy and trou- 
blesome; on one of these occasions he was or- 
dered tothe guard-house;.whilst the sergeant 
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with a file of men was condicting him thither 
Jemy suddenly halted and asked the sergeant by 
whose orders he was arrested; by those of the 
General, was the reply; then forward, said the 
rover, In the course of a few hours he was vo 
leased- In the act of taking his departure, he 
asked the sergeant whether Anthony, this being 
the only appellation he gave the General, wag 
mad, or in fun, when he placed him under ay. 
rest, (not condescending to say under guard, )— 
The reply was, ** The General has been much 
displeased with your disorderly conduct, andthe 
repetition of it will be followed not only by con. 
finement, but twenty-nine, well laid on.”— 
“Then,” exclaimed Jemy, ** Anthony is mad— 
farewell to you—clear the coast for the commo. 
dore, mad Anthony’s friend!” This Jemy, the 
rover, had method in his derangement. Gene. 
ral Wayne, to. whom he was most devotedly at- 
tached, frequently employed him as a apy, 
While the American army lay at Valley Forge, 
he was repeatedly sent within the British lines, 
and always returned with correct and important 
information. Itissaid, by those who are yet liv. 
ing, and who well recollect the rover, that he 
wasa man of good education and extraordinary 
shrewdness. Infact it was much doubted, whe- 
ther or not Jemy feigned derangement. 
Fredericktown, 31st May, 1781, 
My Dear Marquis,—I am this moment fi- 
vored with your two letters of the 27th and 
28th instant. The junction of Lord Cornwal- 
lis with General Phillips and the detachment 
from New York, must render the sdverse ar- 
my very potent. I shall pass the baggage 
and troops over the Potomac at Nowlan’s 
Ferry, this evening; and to-morrow morning 
take my route through Leesburg, leaving Alex- 
andria twenty or thirty miles to the East—a 
route under present circumstances that will ena- 
ble us to form a junction with more facility than 
the lower one. I expect to reach Fredericks- 
burg by this day week. If any forward move of 
Lord Cornwallis should render it expedient for 
you to fall further back, you have promised toad- 
vise me of it, I shall therefore continue advan- 
cing on this route until you think another direc- 
tion more eligible. Our force is about one thou- 
sand combatants exclusive of artillery, which 
consists of 9 officers, 90 non-commissioned off 
cers an matrosses, with six field pieces I well 
know the necessity of an immediate junction, 
and beg leave to assure you that our anxiety for 
that event is equal to your wishes; may it be 
speedy and propitious. I wish our numbers 
were something more; however we must endes- 
vor to stem this torrent, and if we have it not 10 
our power to command success, [ trust my denr 
Marquis that we shall produce a conviction \0 
the world that we deserve it. ‘ 
Adieu, my dear Sir, and belie 
Tour re 
Yours, most since + ANNE. 
Elly’s Ford, 4th June, 
My Dear Friend,—Major Andere Tie 
ver you this; and in referring you tow ~ront 
d'rected him to say, I shall only add that, 
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ry public and private account, I ardently wish 
for a junction; and that, with equal regard and 
affection, Iam, yours, 

Gen. WAYNE. LAFAYETTE. 

My Dear Marquis—I wrote you by Major An- 
jergon on the 5th, and have not heard from you 
since. The weather has not relented or relax- 
edin its moisture, by which men, arms, and 
smmunition are somewhat injuriously affected. 
Ishall therefore halt on this side the Rappa- 
hannock, or Lorman’s Ford, to refresh and fur- 
ish up to-morrow. Our horses, also, require 
sme respite from fatigue. 

Will you be so obliging as to let me know 
where I may be honored with a personal inter- 
vew to-morrow afternoon? 

Interim, believe me 
Yours, most sincerely, ; 
A. WAYNE. 

My Dear Sir,—I had yesterday the pleasure 
to write to you, and requested you would come 
to this place. To-morrow I shall proceed to Ra- 
won Ford, where [ am told you may arrive by 
fomorrow evening. That will, therefore, my 
dear sir, if you please, be the point of junction, 
md {shall be happy to tell you how sincerely 
sad affectionately 

Iam, my dear friend, 
Yours, LAFAYETTE 

Gen. Warne. 

6th June, 1781. 

On the 7th of June, the Pennsylvania troops, 
wer General Wayne, joined the Marquis at 
Racoon Ford. Immediately after which those 
Generals advanced towards the enemy, and by 
judicious movements, disappointed Cornwallis 
of destroying the public magazines, &c. &c. 
which had escaped the grasp of Philips and Ar- 
nod. This and the prevention of the junction 
# the American troops, were the objects of his 
Lordship advancing from his position at Rich- 
mond; but now finding himself thwarted in both 
views, he retrograded, whilst the Americans 
pressed his rear as closely as the disparity of 
himbers would justify. 

Twenty-four hours préviously tothe British 
resuming their retreat from Richmond, which 
took place on the night of the 20th of June, 
Baron Steuben joined the Marquis with a few 
hundred levies, Cornwallis being under theim- 
pression that the American army was more con- 
tiderable than was the fact, hastened his march 
'0 Williamsburg, which place he reached on the 
+h, where he received a reinforcement. 

Whilst his Lordship was on the retreat from 
Richmond, General Wayne, who commanded 
the advanee corps, was equally desirous, with 
the Marquis, of cutting off the rear guard, under 
‘command of Colonel Simcoe, The General 
would, very probably, have succeeded in his 
wew had not Simcoe checked the pursuit of the 
Advanced corps by the means mentioned in the 
ollowing correspondence, which exhibitson the 
part of General Wayne, a degree of circumspec- 
ton and prudence, at least equal to that of his 
lustrious superior, on whom so much applause 
4% been justly bestowed for the exercise of 





those valuable qvalities during his campaign in 
Virginia. 

It would appear that the Marquis did not con. 
fine his views merely to the enemy’s rear guard, 
but that he extended them much further, pro- 
vided a suitable opening should occur to put 
them in execution. 

Head Quarters, 21st June, 1781. 

My Dear Sir,—By the time you receive this, 
you must have accounts from the enemy. Should 
they be near us, this would be the good time for 
anight attack; but I am afraid we shall not have 
the opportunity. Whatever road the enemy 
take, you will please to proceed on that route, 
and, if opportunity offers, to attackthem. You 
will do for the best. 

Yours, LAPAYETTE. 

Gen. Warne, 

Process, 22d June, 1781, 2 
5 o’clock, P. M. 5 

My Dear Sir,—You know Muhlenberg’s, si- 
tuation relative to the enemy’s. I wish you to 
approach as near him as possible. I have order- 
ed the Baron, who is four miles in our rear, to 
move seven or eight miles to-night, and to press 
by the way of Savage’s early to-morrow, in or- 
der to complete a junction with your troops. It 
may be necessary to send a party before to re- 
pair any damages which may be done Bottom 
Bridge. I think we might derive advantage by 
a well-chosen detachment of about two hundred 
from your line, under Col. Butler, who should 
gain Muhlenberg with all practicable expedi- 
tion. Besides the addition to his force, we 
shall be profited by Butler’s services. If the 
enemy are to be injured, they must first be im- 
peded by the troops with Muhlenberg, which 
[I wish to strike their rear. Could you not mount 
some of the detachment under Butler, and send 
all the horse you can spare? I remain here to- 
night, where you will direct-your intelligence. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours, LAFAYETTE. 

Gen. Wary. 

Camp 3 miles East of Richmond, 
22d June, 1781—11 o’clock, P. M. § 

Dear Marquis,—I am this moment honored 
with yours, dated Process, 5 o’clock, P. M. and 
I shall give orders accordingly; but beg leave 
tosay that it is impracticable to mount any part 
of the soldiery, and that after many fatiguing 
marches, they have advanced this oppres-ive 
day twenty-two miles; nature therefore re- 
quires some respite as well as sustenence. How- 
ever, we will move again at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Had your orders arr'xed at an earher hour, 
and had we satisfactory advice of the move- 
ments of the enemy in due season, I flatter my- 
self that the troops under my command would 
not have been tardy in pursuing them. 

Whilst I am writing, a dragoon delivers the 
enclosed. Would it not be prudent for me to 
form a junction with Muhlenberg, that we 
might act with greater prospects of success? [ 
will not undertake to insure it, but | feel war- 
ranted in asserting that we will produce a con- 
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viction of meriting it. You will have the good- 
ness to pardon the freedom of one, who, on some 
trying occasions, has had the conducting of 
troops committed to his charge, and one who 
will, to the utmost of his power, contribute to 
the exaltation of the military character of his 
General and friend. 
Believe me, with sincere esteem, 


Your obed’nt, 
A. WAYNE. 


Bottom’s Bridge, 23d June, 1781. 

Dear General,—I was honored with yours, 
dated 7 o’clock last evening, which I forwarded 
immediately to the Marquis; since which I have 
received the enctosed. 

To strike Cornwallis is a desirable object, pro- 
vided it can be done with effect; but to commit 
the troops too much may be attended by very 
disagreeable circumstances. Your own good 
judgment will therefore determine you how to 
act. Ishall use every possible exertion to af- 
ford you support, provided you can by any 
means halt the enemy. We shallencamp with- 
in eight or nine miles of this place, where I shall 
expect to hear from you and what are your 
prospects of coming up with the enemy’s rear. 

I am, with mych esteem, 
Yours, A. WAYNE, 
Gen, MUHLENBERG. 


New Kent Court House, 25th June, 1781, 
3 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear Marquis,—The enemy took up their line 
of march from the Byrd Ordinary, 16 miles ad. 
vanced of this place, at two o’clock this morn- 
ing, and proceeded with rapidity towards Wil- 
liamsburg. Simcoe has also etiected his escape, 
by judiciously sending a party torepair Piasken 
Bridge last evening, and over which he passed 
at seven o’clock this morning, and then set fire 
to and burned it. Colonel Butler will therefore 
advance to the fork of the road teading to James- 
town and Williamsburg, as the only chance of 
falling in with thiscattle drover, I shall rapidly 
advance to snpport him. 

I have the strongest reason to believe that 
the lads do not like our night mang@uvres. May 
they have cause to dislike them more, and may 
you meet with success equal to your wishes and 
merit. Believe me yours, 

Most sincereiy, 
A. WAYNE. 

Dear Sir,—d have it in command from the 
Marquis to acquaint you, that the infantry are in 
readiness to move. He expects that your mes- 
sage to General Muhlenberg will be followed by 
an account of the intelligence you may have re- 
ceived from Colonel Butler. Should you need 
support, the light infantry shall move down as 
low as their strength will admit, being already 
much fatigued, having marched eighteen miles 
to-day; but, however, they will move down, as 
the Marquis is very anxious that you should 
strike at the enemy should it be feasible. 

I have the honor to be, 
Yours, WM. CONSTABLE, 

Gen. Warns. Aid de Camp. 
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Beacon’s Ordinary, 25th Jun 

Dear Sir,—I have just received on al 
and much approve of your endeavors to relieys 
Colonel Simcoe of his burthen. Having siven 
you the command of our advanced corps nn 
sisting of Butler’s advance and your Pennsylva. 
nians, I request you to dispose of them in such 
manner as you think proper. _ I apprehend the 
enemy will wait for the arrival of their foragin 
party. How fara feint attack upon Tarleton 
may attract their attention from Simcoe, yoy 
will better judge on the spot. I think the light 
infantry had better remain at the Court House 
sending a party of mounted riflemen on the road, 
that is, on their right flank, and another upon 
their left. I shall myself ride towards the Court. 
house, where I expect to hear from you. Draw. 
ing ‘Tarleton into an ambuscade, intercepting 
Simcoe, and, if they move downwards, attack: 
ing their rear, will be the three objects you will 
have in view. Should the enemy remain at 
Byrd’s, I have particular reasons, which you 
may guess from my conversation of last night, to 
request you will make yourself well acquainted 
with the particulars of their position, Except 
the riflemen that are to guard the flanks of the 
light infantry, all other riflemen are subject to 
youg particular orders, and designed to co-ope- 
rat&with you. It would be well for you tomove 
on a little before the light infantry reaches the 
Court-House. 

Most affectionately, yours, 
Gen, Warne. LAFAYETTE. 


Simcoe having evaded the advanced corps on 
the 25th, experienced the effects of its prow- 
ess on the following day. 

Colonel Butler having been ordered by Gene- 
ral Wayne, as mentioned in his letter of the 25th, 
to advance to the fork of the road leading to 
Jamestown and Williamsburg, was so fortunate 
as to intercept Colonel Simcoe, on which ocea- 
sion Cornwallis acknowledged the loss of seve: 
ral officers and many privates killed and wound 
ed. Says Mr. Marshall, in adverting to this skit 
mish—‘‘ The American claimed the advantage, 
but they were obliged to retire at the approach 
of the whole British army, which moved out to 
protect their rear.” 

At this period, the Marquis Lafayette, in apr- 
vate letter to the President of Congress, say%— 

‘“‘The army with me amounts to 1500 regu- 
lars, 400 new levies, and about 2000 militu— 
whilst that of Cornwallis amounts to 4000 regu- 
lars, 800 of whom are mounted.” 

Says a distinguished writer, when speaking 
of the relative number of American and British 
troops at this time, under the immediate re- 
spective commands of Lafayette and Cornwallis, 
—‘*That of Cornwallis was probably rathermore 
numerous, was composed entirely of veterans 
and was furnished with a powerful ane “i 
mounted cavalry, who had spread terror #8 ted 
as desolation rear Oe ae 

reatly intimidated the muitia. : 
. The following is a letter from the Marquis '0 
General Wayne, on the subject of the aforessid 
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skirmish, No reply to this letter appears among 
the General’s correspondence. 
Byrd’s Tavern, 26th June, 1781. 
My Dear Sir,—By Mr. Constable { have re- 
ceived some particulars of the skirmish; I would 
be glad to hear some more minuted ones: What 
has been taken, what the enemy may have lost, 
sad so. on; that we may improve every thing to 
mark the retreat of his Lordship, I wish youwould 
gnd tothe ground where the action has taken 
place. Colonel Mercer with some horse will be 
vith you in a little time. [heartily feel for your 
troops, the pursuit must have been very fatigu- 
ing to them. However, as you are very near the 
enemy, I think it would be better if you could 
come up some distance, it is impossible for you 
to return to Ranton, in the vicinity of which 1 
intend taking a position; but the continental 
line might spend the night somewhere above 
this, leaving Colonel Butler at this place. As this 
matter greatly depends upon the degree of fa- 
tigue your men areunder, I request of you to let 
me know what canbe done. Agreeably to your 
desire, some dragoons have been sent to the 
burnt tavern, and from thence will patrole below. 
Should you have any intelligence, be so kind as 
locommunicate it. 
Most affectionately, yours, 
General Warne. LAFAYETTE. 
The reception of the following letter from the 
Commander in Chief of the Southern army, for 
whose aid the Pennsylvania troops were ulti- 
mately destined, must have been peculiarly gra- 
llying to General Wayne. 
Camp near the Cross roads, between ? 
Broad river and the Catabaw, § 
June 27th, 1781. 
Dear Sir,—A few days since I had the plea- 
wre of your letter of the 4th—the receipt of it 
gave me double pleasure: I was happy in hear- 
ing from you, and happy to find you at the head 
of 1000 chosen fellows. I hope the Marquis will 
receive great support from your corps. That 
the enemy are strong in Virginia, I have too 
much reason to believe, I wish our prospects 
in that quarter were more flattering, but I hope 
toavoid a capital misfortune, and rest assured 
that both you and the Marquis will do every 
tung that is to be expected trom men. We, in 
Mus quarter, have our ups and downs. Weare 
“metimes retreating, and sometimes advancing. 
‘ortune isnot our friend, or rather our means 
tre incompetent to the business we have to ex- 
eculte; more I believe was never done by an 
equal force than has been by this army.— 
Lieut. Col. Lee has proved himself this cam- 
paigny what IL always knew him to be. that is, 
one of the first officers in the world. ‘This will 
be handed you by one of his pets, who will be 
very happy in an epportunity to take you by the 
dand, for you must know you are the idol of the 
Legion, and both Col. Lee and myself have wish- 
ed for you most heartily many aday. 1 hope 
We shall soon meet, and, in meeting, take an op- 
Portunity to give the noble Earl a Southern 
Sreakfast. I beg my most respectful compli- 
Rents tothe gentlemen of your brigade. I must 





refer you to Captain Rudolph for further part- 
culars of the state of matters in this quarter. 
Yours, affectionately, 
N. GREENE. 

General Warnr. 

As it was uncertain what length of time Corn- 
wallis might halt at Williamsburg, the Marquis, 
asin many preceding instances, requested Ge- 
neral Wayne to select a position for the main 
body of the army. This duty having been 
promptly performed by the General, he thus 
announced it:— 

Camp at Gorden’s, 2d July, 1781. 
(Retreat beating. ) 

T have reconnoitred the ground in the vicinity 
of the Bird Ordinary. 1 find a position about 
one half mile in front, each flank well covered 
with thick woods, morasses, and mill ponds, 
and plenty of good water to afford the troops 
drink; neither our right nor left can be turned 
without our knowledge; and the ground so per- 
fectly suited for riflemen and irregulars to act 
on, that should the enemy attempt this mancu- 
vre, they will suffer for their temerity, unless by 
water, and then we can fall back with facility; 
the only possible objection to it will be want of 
forage; in other respects it is a ground on 
which we ought to court an action, but I do not 
think Lord Cornwallis bas gallantry enough to 
accept this lion-way of wooing at so great a dis- 
tance from Williamsburg. 

Aslam writing, a dragoon brings a letter to 
you, sent by a flag; he maneuvred well, and was 
accidentally met by Captain Hill near the church, 
where I have directed him to be detained until 
the rifle horse return; after which he is to be 
conducted to the burnt ordinary, with direc- 
tions to proceed for Williamsburg with all pos- 
sible despatch, lest any of our riflemen fall in 
with and kill him, not being acquainted with 
the custom of receiving and treating flags. 
have assured him that the letter will be answer- 
ed in due time. 

Interim, I am, your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
Marquis LarayeTrs, A. WAYNE, 
22d July, 1781. 

My Dear Friend,—I am much obliged for the 
pains you have taken to reconnoitre a position. 
Your description perfectly suits my fancy. The 
moment Morgan arrives I shall occupy it; inthe 
mean while I think we may remain two or three 
days upon this ground. ‘The place where the 
Pennsylvania line was is comfortable, and I hope 
we will find one for the light infantry, The day 
after to-morrow we may fire some rounds to re- 
cover the old habits, and if Morgan comes in 
two or three days, as | expect, we will go tothe 
position you have reconnoitred. I thank you 
for your management of the flag, and shall to- 
morrow return the compliment, 

Affectionately, yours, 

General Wars. LAFAYETTE, 

The Marquis with the main body of his army 
continued to hold a position about twenty miles 
in rear of his adversary; whilst the advanced 
corps under General Wayne, kept within eight 
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or nine miles, with the view of commencing an 
attack on the rear guard, after the main body 
should have passed James’ River. 

On the 4th of July Cornwallis evacuated Wil- 
liamsburg, for the purpose of pursuing his re- 
treat to Srteapate; his place of destination.— 
On the morning of the 5th Lafayette put his 
troops in motion, in order to effect his contem- 
plated manwuvre, against the rear guard of his 
opponent; and, on the evening of that day, en- 
camped within eight or nine miles of his Lord- 
ship. 

On the morning of the 6th, the advanced corps 
under General Wayne, moved towards the ene- 
my. Under a conviction, from intelligence re- 
ceived, that the greater part of the British army 
had passed over into the island of Jamestown 
during the preceding night, the Marquis also 
moved forward atthe head of the main army, 
with the view of carrying his object into full ef- 
fect; whilst General Wayne, with part of the ad- 
vanced corps, in the afternoon commenced 
driving in the out-posts of the enemy; but he 
soon discovered that, in place of the rear guard, 
nearly the whole’ of the British army was drawn 
up to oppose him, and within a short distance 
of bis front. Says Marshall, in his Life of Wash- 
ington—“ A retreat was now impossible, and 
the boldest had become the safest measure.— 
Under this impression he advanced rapidly, and 
with his small detachment, not exceeding eight 
hundred men, made a gallant charge on the Bri- 
tish line. A warm actiun ensued, which was kept 
up with great spirit for several minutes, when 
Lafayette, who had now come up, ordered him 
to retreat and form in a line with the light infan- 
try, who were then drawn up about half a mile 
in his rear,”’ 

The following is a letter addressed by General 
Wayne to Governor Reed and General Irvine, 
giving an account of the action at Green Spring: 

Chicohominy Church, 
8 miles from Jamestown, ; 
8th July, 1781. 

* After a variety of marches and counter- 
marches, frequently offering battle to Lord 
Cornwallis upon military terms, which he cau- 
tiously declined, the Marquis Lafayette received 
intelligence on the Sth, that the enemy had 
marched from Williamsburg to Jamestown, and 
were preparing to throw their baggage and 
troops over that river. This induced the Gene- 
ral to make a forward move to this place with 
the continental troops, including Msjor Mac- 
pherson’s legion, together with a few volunteer 
dragoons under Colonel Mercer and Capt. Hill; 
the vicinity of which to the enemy would put it 
into his power to strike their rear, should the 
passage of the James be their principle. 

On the morning of the 6th, several corrobora- 
ting advices arrived, removing every doubt up- 
on that head, and that nothing but a forced 
march with the lightest and most advanced part 
of the troops would probably arrive in time to 
effect their rear. This induced the Marquis to 
order the advanced guard, Maj. Macpherson’s, 
Golonel Mercer’s, and Captain Hili’s corps, 150 
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riflemen with Colonel Stewart’s battalion of 1h: 
Pennsylvanians, amounting in the whole to abou 4 bi 
five hundred men, dragoons and artillery incly. 
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ded, to make a forward move under my conduc 08 
and endeavor to come up with the enemy. U 0 
on our arrival at the Green Spring Farm, a yar. Jy! 


ety of contradictory intelligence rendered it 9 er 
prudent to reconnoitre them with a milite 90 
ry eye. Their vast superiority in horse also, ti 
made it expedient to advance the whole of our 9 
little corps to drive in their guards and keep 9 ti 
their cavalry in check. About this periodthe 9 | 
Marquis arrived in person, and adopted thems. 9» 
neuvre, which, being effected, it was soondis. 4 ji 
covered that a very considerable part of their Ja 
army yet remained on this side the river, ready 4 ii 
formed for action, in front of their encampment, 9m 
This induced the General to send forthere 41: 
mainder of the continentals, distant five or siz |x 
miles in ourrear. At 2 0’clock, P. M.a large Ju 
smoke was raised by the enemy, probably as a 
signal to their parties to return to camp, and for 
all such as had crossed the river to repass it— 1h 
At 3 o’clock the riflemen commenced and kept 
up a galling fire upon the enemy, which conti. 
nued until five in the afternoon, when the Bri. 
tish began to move forward in columns; 
which Major Galvan, at the head of the advan- Jr 
ced guard, attacked them, and, after a spirited Jn 
though unequal contest, retired upon our left, Jd 
A detachment of the light infantry under Major 
Willis having arrived also, commenced a severe J 
fire, but were obliged to fall back; which the 
enemy observing, and beginning to turn our 
flanks, a manw@uvre in which had they perseve- gr 
red, they must inevitably have penetrated be gn 
tween this corps and the other part of thearmy; Jv 
but being joined at this crisis by Col. Harmer 
and Maj. Edwards, with part of the 2dand 3d 
Pennsylvania regiments under Colonel Hump- 
ton, with one field piece, it was determined, 
among a choice of difficulties, to advance and 
charge them, although numbering more than 
five times our force. This was done with 60 
much spirit as to produce the desired effect; i, € 
checking them in their advance, and diverting 
them from their first manwuvre. But being er 
veloped by numbers, many brave and are | 
officers and soldiers killed or wounded, we fou 
it expedient to fall back one half mile to = 
Spring Farm. ‘Two of our field pieces e 
were necessarily introduced under Capt. Duffee, 
to keep up the idea of our being in nee 
served with equal spirit and effect, unt “a 
bled by having many of the men with seh o 
Crosby wounded, and all the horses ki : ’ 
last fell inta their hands; the wagons an Foe 
munition were saved. The enemy, sore irom 
the contest, and finding us supported, fantry 
place by the remainder of the Tight "5 id ab 
were content with barely keeping the eer 
though opposed but by a handful of aan 7" 
pared with theirs, and which, from the a oe 
of the enemy and the nature of the groun oa 
obliged to act in a detached manners ae 
that part of the Pennsylvania line that md fe 
to arrive, whose numbers did not ex¢ 














yondred. From the mutual emulation in the 
oficers and men of each corps, 1 am confident, 
that had the army been in force, victory would 
ave inclined to our arms, However, every cir- 
sumstance considered, our small reconnoitring 
party of horse and foot, who had the hardiness 
o engage Lord Cornwaliis at the head of the 





yhole British army, with the advantage of a pow- 
eful cavalry, on their own ground, and in their 
own camp, are more to be envied than pitied on 
dis occasion; and I trust that, in an equal con. 
st, we shall produce a conviction to the world 
hat we deserve success. 

Inclosed is a return of the killed, wounded, 
nd missing. Our field officers were generally 
ismounted, by having their horses either killed 
awounded under them. I will not attempt to 
jscriminate between, or pass an eulogium up- 
m, the conduct of any corps, of officers or men. 
jshall only say, ifthey have a fault, it is an ex- 
vss of bravery—which, if a crime, it is of a na- 
wre the least to be reprehended in a soldier. 
[have the honor to be, with much esteem, 

A. WAYNE. 
tstract from the Marquis Lafayette’s General 
Orders. 
Ambler’s Plantation, opposite 
James’ River, July 8th, 1781. 

The General is happy in acknowledging the 
nirit of the detachment commagded by Gene- 
nl Wayne, in their engagement with the total 
fthe British army, of which he happened to be 
neye witness. He requests Gen. Wayne and the 
ficers and men under his command, to receive 
lisbest thanks. ‘The bravery and destructive 
irof the riflemen engaged, rendered essential 
evice. The brilliant conduct of Major Gal. 
mand the continental detachment under his 
onmand, entitle them to applause. ‘The con- 
uct of the Pennsylvania field and other offi- 


















#4,are new instances of their gallantry and tal- 
mis, The fire of the light infantry, under Ma- 
Willis, checked the enemy’s progress on our 
wht flank. ‘The General was much pleased 
qth the conduct of Captain Savage, of the ar- 
ilety, and it is with pleasure he also observes 
F* nothing but the loss of horses could have 
P%uced that of the two field pieces. ‘The zeal 
# Colonel Mercer’s little corps is handsomely 
tressed in the number of horses he had killed. 
Inthe action at Green Spring, one hundred 
mM eight of the continental troops were killed, 
"inded,or taken. Many of the officers were 
Merely wounded, and most of the field officers 
their horses killed under them. The Mar- 
Wlafayette, in his official notice of this ac- 
pl tays—“ From every account the enemy’s 
has been very great, and much pains taken 
7’ Sonceal it.” 
The only possible mode which Gen. Wayne, 
T existing circumstances, could calculate on 
the purpose ofrescuing his Command from 
grasp of the enemy, was that which he 
"ptly adopted, attacking vigorously and re- 
v<!"g precipitately. 

The moment that Cornwallis” army was fully 
Masked, General Wayne himself discovered 
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that his small detachment was outflanked, and 
as soon as the enemy made a movement to pro- 
fit from that circumstance, he made an attack 
to check it. The instant the desired effect was 
produced he ordered a retreat; which had com- 
menced immediately before similar orders reach- 
ed him from the Marquis, who in his official dis- 
patches says—** As the enemy’s right and left of 
course greatly outflanked ours, I sent General 
Wayne orders to retire half a mile to where Co- 
lonels Vose and Barber’s light infantry battalions 
had arrived by a most rapid move, and where I 
directed them to form.” 

Says Mr.Marshall; ‘* Suspecting this,”Wayne’s 
attack and retreat, “to be a stratagem, of the 
American General to draw him into an ambus- 
cade, a suspicion equally favored by the hardi- 
ness of the measure and the time of the attack, 
Lord Cornwallis, who still supposed the oppo- 
sing army to be much stronger than it was in re- 
ality, would admit of no pursuit.” This was the 
fact, and acknowledged to be so by many of the 
principal officers in the British army; however, in 
his official despatch his Lordship may have as- 
signed a different cause for his non-pursuit. 

Many gentlemen of the state of Virginia, who 
had previously held distinguished rank in the 
regular army, but being from a variety of 
causes now out of service, voluntarily tendered 
their aid at this eventful crisis; especially among 
the numbers was that accomplished gentleman 
and gallant man, Colonel John Mercer, who had 
early entered the American army in one of the 
Virginia regiments. Whilst acting therein, he 
was selected by that veteran officer Major Ge- 
neral Charles Lee, as one of his aids, in which 
capacity Colonel Mercer served until after the 
battle of Monmouth. It will be recollected that 
General Lee, shortly subsequent to that action, 
was temporally suspended from bis command,— 
Colonel Mercer, deeming this an unjust act, did 
also retire from the army, and was enjoying do- 
mestic ease at the period of the invasion of Vir- 
ginias but regardless of this, when his State was 
so alarmingly assailed, he recommenced the sol- 
dier, and raised a troop of dragoons ‘‘ compo- 
sed of the youth of the best families in his neigh- 
borhood, mounted and equipped at their own 
expense.” The services of this troop were prin- 
cipally under the immediate direction of Gene- 
ral Wayne, whom Colonel Mercer, a few days 
after the battle at Green Spring, thus hand- 
somely addressed:— 

Dear Gen’l—*“ Give me leave to return you my 
own, and the thanks of my little corps, for your po- 
lite attention. As I never prostitute professions of 
respect, I hope you will receive those of a few 
individuals, although those of a State, and the 
Continent, you have justly merited and must re- 
Ceive. The enemy having crossed the river, 
and the destination of part of their army for 
another quarter, in all human probability puts 
an end to the active part of this campaign. As 


nothing but urgent necessity of the times could 
have induced me to come forth in the manner I 
did, atthe head of a few young gentlemen— 
when that necessity ceases, I cannot help em- 
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bracing as early as possible, the prospect of re- 
turning home to domestic ease. I hold myself 
bound, in any future emergency, to contribute 
my little aid in support of the general cause. 
My best respects wait on Colonels Stewart, Ro- 
binson, Majors Hamilton and Moore; in fine, all 
your field officers. 

Believe me to be, with highest esteem and 
affection, dear General, 

Yours, most respectfully, 

Gen, Warnr. JOHN MERCER.” 

Colonel Lee, in speaking of this engagement 
in his memoirs, strongly insinuates that General 
Wayne’s anxiety for fighting precipitated the 
Marquis into action. Saysthe writer—‘* Onap- 
proaching the house we learned that the ene- 
my had moved towards the island, and two intel- 
ligent young dragoons now rejoined, who had 
been sent to the river with glasses to attend to 
the passage of the enemy across it. The report 
of these faithful but inexperienced soldiers con- 
curred in supporting the opinion heretofore en- 
tertained,” (which was, that the main body had 
crossed the river,) ** and which, though subdu- 
ed for atime by Mercer’s intelligence, still ex- 
isted, In fact it comported with the inclination 
of officers and soldiers; and Brigadier Wayne, 
disqueted as he always was, by losing a 
chance of battle, declared his conviction that the 
intelligence received from Lieutenant Colonel] 
Mercer, applied only to a covering party, which 
would not fail to escape if our advance was loen- 
ger delayed.” The American commander, in- 
dulging his desire to finish his toilsome and cau- 
tious uperations by a happy blow, came into the 
opinion of his gallant second, and beganto make 
his final arrangements for close pursutt.” 

The motto which Colonel Lee selected for his 
Memoirs was, 

Queque ipse, miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars fui. 

If the Colonel had contented himself with this 
classical quotation, nay, if he had included the 
term © magna,” which is a part of the original 
text, he could not have been justly accused of 
atrogating to himself beyond his merit; because 
it is believed that no officer of the revolutionary 
war saw more service, or experienced greater 
hardships than Colonel Henry Lee. His occa- 
sional assumption of ubiquity, inthe body of his 
work, istherefore to be regretted, because it 
may make a false impression; namely, that in 
those instances he was either an eye or ear- 
Witness of the respective occurrences which he 
relates; an inference most certainly not con- 
templated by the writer. 

It would really appear from his detail relative 
to the battle of Grecn Spring, as well as from his 
repeated use of the pronoun we, that he was 
present during the period, and witnessed every 
éircumstance and occurrence of the day. In fact, 
the Colonel was separated from that scene many 
hundred miles, and, at that distance, he was gal- 
lantly fighting under Greene, in South Carolina, 
not tor the amusement of slaughtering huma: 
beings, but for the safety and independence of 
his beloved country; whil#, stimulated hy the 
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same noble principles, was his frien 
Wayne, fighting under Lafayette, * Rete 
was cqually the object "andlor of Wa 
ce, y sense, of the terms 
“ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos,* 
Very unfavorable and exaggerated re 
having reached Pennsylvania, relative to there. 
sult of the battle at Green Spring, many pep 
sons addressed General Wayne, expressing much 
anxiety on the occasion; whilst others exp 
ed the pleasure which they had derived from 
being relieved from a state of suspense, Among 
others, his particular friends, General Willign 
Irvine and Richard Peters, Esquire, thus resper- 
tively addressed him: — 
Carlisle, July 18th, 178}, 
My Dear General,—Having written to you 
Colonel Moylan, I now have little to add. Re 
ports, which I never regarded much, perplex 
us here; they are, that on the 6th instant, 
were roughly handled, and so unfortunate as tp 
lose a number ofyour brave officers and men— 
Notwithstanding, | do not give much credit to 
the greater part of this report; yet, being 90 in- 
terested, 1 confess I feel exceedingly uneag, 
and will remain so until relieved from a state of 
uncertainty. I doubt, I hope for the best, and 
fear the worst. We have this consolation, how 
ever, by the same report, viz: that the line be 
haved with usu&l gallantry, and made ampler. 
taliation. I cannot yet say what effect ourte- 
cruiting law wiil have, but am informed Phil- 
delpitia has nearly its quota. As soon as the law 
has had time to have full operation, I mean 
to draw the whole to Hanover, in York County. 
I need not inform you that, as far as the bus- 
ness depends on me, no time shall be lost. 
I um, my dear General, 
Yours, most sincerely, 
Gen. Warne. WM. IRVINE, 
Philadelphia, July 19,*1781. 
My Dear Sir,—I never received more satishe- 
tion than was given me by your letter, Reports 
had reached us of the affair, extremely untavor 
able; and, anxious for my particular friends, 
you may be assured 1 was unhappy, both ons 
public and a private account. 1 am now made 
easy on both scores, and I think the matter, u 
der all circumstances, highly honorable to ov 
arms. 1 beg you to favor me with any further 
operations of importance, as you may be salle 
fied | am nota little interested in events which 
not only involve public consequences, but the 
honor and safety of those I hold in high esteem 
We have no very important news in this quartet, 
Lord George Germaine’s intercepted Jetters, 
which he had disposed of all matters to hism! 
on this side of the North river, and given 
to Sir Harry for establishin eace and good ot 
i arry for esta § pe ; 
der among the subjected colonies, are tee 
of the day. These will soon be published 
1 will send you the publication. They con 
a tissue of tyranny, folly, and deception, 
serve to show what wretches we should © 
adverse fortune had thrown us under a 
despotism. ‘The affair at Morrisana W# is 
fling business, and attended with no conseg 
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sesimportant enough to mention, save that it 
yas the first effect of our allied arms, and the 
wnduct of our officers has made a very favora- 
ie impression Upon the minds of the French 
troops serving with them. Last Thursday week 
(ur French frigates went up the Sound and 
took the British guard ship and several armed 
vessels opposite Frog’s Point, and silenced and 
possessed with their marines, a battery, after a 
gere cannonale. This they destroyed and 
sandoned, carrying off their spoils triumphant- 
y, This is at least insulting the pretended con- 
yerors of America near the seat of their pomp 
ud power. I cannot as yet guess at the event 
(the operations of the main army. The busi- 
ness seems to go on cautiously, and, on this ac- 
sunt, is most likely to end happily. I do not 
vehow the enterpr.se can succeed without a 
iecided naval superiority; and, entre nous, we 
wenot without hopes of this soon taking place. 
Believe me, unalterably, yours, 
Gen, Warne. RICHARD PETERS. 


(To be continued.) 
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MOUNT VERNON, 


This beautiful seat of the late beloved Wash- 
4.on, situate on the bank of the Potomac, is 
io well known to require a labored description 
Wit here. It has nothing peculiar to recom- 
mead itso much, perhaps, as the distinguished 
ind justly exalted virtues of its former proprietor 
ind inhabitant, the great and good Washington. 
the family mansion is a plain respectable edi- 
i,0n a commanding eminence, in view of the 
tijestic river which winds its silent course along 
le retired grounds of this hallowed spot, and 
fatributes with the beauty of the surrounding 
Mery to raise the most pleasing sensations in 
lebosom of every visitor. — 
The character of George Washington, pre- 
Minent as it is for those civil and military ta- 
“ls which were peculiarly his—unrivalled in 
“¢ annals of fume—the noble hero—the firm 
7} #tot—and, which will ever be estimated as the 
trent coin of his grateful country, was not less 
ilted in the private walks of life, and distin- 
ushed for all those domestic endearments which 
Here daily exemplified in the bosom of his family 
id the extended circle of his neighbourhood. 
ai and unostentatious in his appearance, 
Murteous and polite to strangers, civil and 
iliging to his neighbours, kind and indulgent to 
‘servants, no man ever lived more universally 
hloved, or died tnore universally lamented. 
The present proprietor of this truly classical 
|. 100 is the worthy representative of his illus- 
tg en tather, George Washington Parke 
. ~ gentleman well known for his useful 
cultural experiments, and distinguished for 
Urbanity and patriotism, 
“° tubjoin the following beautiful lines, acci- 
| nah found on a late visit to the shades of 
arene as highly descriptive of the great 
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WASHINGTON. 
The defender of his counury-—the founder of Liberty — 
The friend of Man! 
History and tradition are explored in yaia 
For a parallel to his character ! 
In the annals of modern greatness, 
He stands alone ;— 
And the noblest names of antiquity 
Lose their lustre in his presence ! 
Born the benefactorwf mankind, 
He united all the qualities necessary 
Vo a glorious career ! 

Nature made him great— 

He made himself victorious, 

Called by his country to the defence of her liberties, 

He triumphantly vindicated the rights of humanity; 

And on the pillars of national independeace 

Laid the foundation of a great Republic ! 

Twice invesied with supreme magistraer, 

By the unanimous voice of a free People, 

He surpassed in the Cabinet ‘ 

The glories of the field ; 

And voluntarily resigning the sceptre and the sword, 

Retired to the shades of private life. 

A spectacle so new and so sublime 

Was contemplated with the profoundest admiration; 

And the name of Washington, 

Adding new lustre to humanity, 

Resounded to the utmost regious of the earth. 

Magnanimous in truth— 
Glorious through iife— 
Great in death, 

His brightest ambition, the happiness of mankind 
, His noblest victory, the conquest of himsell ; 

Bequeathing to posterity the mheritance ot his fame, 

Aud building his monument iu the hearts of lus 

countrymen. 

He lived the ornament of the eighteenth century ; 

Ile died rc gretted by a mourning word. 

en 
THE PHILADELPHIA BANK 

Was formed in 1803, with a capital of one 
million of dollars, which has since been extended 
to $1,800,000, with the privilege of a further 
extension to two millions. It was incorporated 
by charter in the year 1804. The original char- 
ter was for ten years: it has since been renew- 
ed; and notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which this institution labored, from the opposi- 
tion made in its first establishment by a neigh- 
boring Bank, and the impositions with which its 
capital and operations have been clogged by le- 
gislative authority, its character as a Bank 
stands deservedly high in the estimation of the 
public, and its business is extensive and rapidly 
increasing. 

The banking house is a handsome Gothic brick 
building, located at the corner of Fourth and 
Chesnut streets, with the entrance, by a flight 
of marble steps, on Fourth street. It is 65 feet 
front on Fourth street, and 60 feet in depth on 
Chesnut street. The design was given by B. H. 
Latrobe, Esq. and is pronounced strictly classi- 
cal by the architect. 

In the rear, and on Chesnut street, is a small 
but neat garden, well stocked with choice flow- 
ering shrubbery, which i. season makes a pretty 
appearance. : 

Branches of this Bank are established at 





Washington, Wilkesbarre, Columbia, and If ar- 
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risburg. The sharesare $100. The business of | describe all the impressions produced by what 
this institution is at present conducted by sixteen | saw. I shall confine myself to the déisile < + 
Directors appointed by the stockholders, and | single incident. we vs 
three by the legislature. President, John Read, The moon was shining gloriously, when, o inke 
Esq.—Cashier, Quintin Campbell, Esq. the twelfth night from my leaving New-Orleans _ 
eed I approached a deep glen, known by the name § took 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for September. of Murder Creck. It had received this fearful § both 
Sas ; se: ies iis a ahi aa appellation in consequence of a tragical event § nigh! 
FIRST AND LAST SACRIFICE. which occurred there some twenty years ago | ses 
May 18.—It was towards the latter end of party of whites, consisting of about thirty per. oo t] 


May that I set out from New-Orleans, with the 
intention of proceeding over land to Savannah. 
I knew the fatigue I should have to undergo, 
the delays I should experience, and the possible 
dangers [ might encounter; but I had heard and 
read so much of what there was to excite admi- 
ration in the regions through which I should 
pass, as well as to gratify curiosity in the scenes 
of savage life I should behold, that I willingly 
consented to pay the price for such gratifications. 
My imagination kindled at the thought of tra- 
versing a space of many hundred miles, through 
gloomy forests of pine, oak, and cedar, over 
wide-spread swamps, across flooded creeks, and 
amid tribes of Indians, still roaming their native 
wilds, proud and fearless hunters of the woods, 
er lingering on the confines of barbaric life, till 
the full tide of civilization should sweep away all 
the ancient landmarks of their race. My fancy 
was bewildered with the thousand dreamy vi- 
sions of strange adventures and of perilous es- 
capes—of romantic hardships by night, when 
camping out in the woods, and of ceaseless no- 
velties by day, to gaze and wonder at, in the 
sublime desolation of stupendous wildernesses. 
i pictured to myself the path of the hurricane, 
sweeping before it for miles trees of mightiest 
growth, and covering the earth with their ma- 
jestic ruins—the fierce wolf and the pouncing 
panther—the rattlesnake and the alligator— 
with all that poetical ardor of mind which revels 
in the exciting conceptions of untried danger. 
To me there was something inexpressibly fasci- 
nating in the idea of plunging into the depth of 
awful solitudes, where nature reigned ALONE— 
where the breeze was perfumed with odours 
scattered by her hand only—where the spark- 
ling fire-flies danced and glittered before the tra- 
veller’s eyes like festal fairy lamps, and where 
birds of unknown song and plumage made the 
air vocal with their wild melodies: in short, 
where man, who in towns and cities is every 
thing, would be nothing. 


Animated with these feelings, and excited by 
the anticipations which they inspired, I left New- 
Orleans any thing but reluctant to exchange, for 
a time at least, its beautiful orange groves and 
fertile plains, clothed with rich vegetation, and 
the waters of the giant stream, the Mississippi— 
whose course, of thrice ten hundred miles, here 
terminates in bleak pine-barrens and arid sand- 
hills—for green savannas, freshets, log-houses, 
wigwams, and Indians with their tomahawks and 
scalping knives. But it is not my purpose to 
dwell upon these ‘opics, neither dol propose to 
relate all that bef)! me on my journey, or to 


sons, including several women and children, & the ¢ 
who were camping out during the night, were that 1 
suddenly surprised by the Indians, and ey 











ery Bi res ¢ 
one of them butchered and scalped. I had § rocl: 
made a fatiguing day’s journey; not so much on & vas | 
account of the distance [ had traversed, as from §| mal t 
the circumstance of having met with two or § livery 
three large swamps, in which my horse frequent. trick 
ly stuck so fast that I was afraid I should be § wer | 
compelled to leave him to his fate, and seram. ¥ with: 
ble my own way out, as well as I could, over | -the 
trunks of fallen trees. Weary, cold, wet, (for § wolf 
though the day had been hot, the night was neigh! 
sharp and chilly, and I had waded knee-deep J insect 
through one of the flooded creeks,) and hungry J noon 
withal, I made up my mind to spread my blan. § cessar 
ket, kindle my fire, and after cooking my bacon,  wholl; 
and making my coffee, to sleep till dawn beneath § of the 
the thick branches of the lofty trees which ] inous 
overshadowed me. Having secured my horse by J ired y 
a little fence of saplings, and given him his sup- § tree si 
per of Indian-corn leaves, the only substitute for § the fri 
hay, (a sullicient supply of which I had carried 
behind me tied on his back,) I prepared my own ase 
meal. While I was eating it with a relish which §™ ° 
{ might have envied, had I been partaking of Meard 
more costly viands, and watching the beautiful quick 
corruscations of light produced by myriadsof og 
fire-flies sparkling with evanescent lustre in the rf 7 
deep gloom of the surrounding, forest, beyond = 
whose surface the moon’s pale beams could not vt 
penetrate, I was suddenly startled by the loud, a 
sharp clicking of a rattlesnake. I sprung Up, Bie 
and by the light of my fire, perceived the reptile shich 
gliding away into the thick underwood, not “7 
more than three or four yards from where I had i 7 
been sitting. I had my stout staff of iron-wood x el 
in my hand, and with one well aimed blow laid f loo, 
the creature dead before me. It was nearly ! wie bi 
feet long, its tail, which I cut off, consisting © vaist P 
twenty joints or rattles. I was not sorry I had ae 
succeeded in despatching it—-for though my eon 
blazing fire was, 1 knew, sufficient to protect er let sh 
from its near approach, yet I doubt if I shou dies 
have composed myself to sleep quite 80 col slates 
fortably, had it escaped into the thicket. =f...” 
After I had finished my supper, and replenish feat 
ed my fire with fuel, so laid on as to pe ‘otton 
burning away too rapidly, I spread my + mall p 
arranged my saddle-bags for bolster and pi > teld a 
and laid me down. But there was, if I yes ttossin, 
express myself, an oppressive stillness — lis rigt 
which kept me awake for some time. meee ' 
speaks of the deep impression made by nal : hac 
whenever man finds himself in company © giere h 
; -. 3 ‘on [ had frequet® Find 91), 
her alone; and this impression “ethan 
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w felt during the day, when, look where I 
yould, my eyes rested upon no object which 
linked me with my fellow creatures; but at this 
moment, it was not only more intense—it par- 
ok of emotions which, in their character, were 
oth awful and melancholy. The solitude of 
night, even in a crowded city, is solemnly im- 
essive. What then must it be, when it deep- 
ws the solitude of the wilderness?7—when, to 
the consciousness of utter loneliness are added 
hat visible gloom which contracts the bounda- 
ies of sight, and those audible sounds which 


I had § proclaim the surrounding desolation? he air 


uch on 
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vas loaded with these sounds that told the dis- 
nal tale, and fancy clothed them allin its own 


very. As lay gazing at the quiet moon, the | 


trickling murmur of innumerable springs flowing 
wer pebbly beds, or through channels fringed 
with rank herbage—the din of distant waterfalls 
-the roar of some cataract—the howl of the 
wolf—the deep hoarse croak of the frogs in the 
iighbouring swamps—and the drowsy buzz of 
insects wheeling, fluttering, and dancing in the 
noon beams, seemed to invade my ears with in- 
essant and confused repetition. Nor could I 
wholly dismiss from my thoughts all recollection 
ifthe event which had given to the place its om- 
nous name—the Murder Creek: for not a hun- 
ied yards from me, the blackened stump of a 
we still marked the spot which had witnessed 
the frightful massacre, 


Insensibly, however, sleep began to steal over 
me, and 1 was sinking into repose, when I 
lard a rustling among the bushes, and the 
wick tread of feet. I turned my head in the 
lirection of the sound, and saw an Indian seat- 
don the blackened stump I have just mention- 
il, gazing steadily at me. I neither spoke nor 
moved: and he was equally silent and motion- 


loud, 4 ] do not think he was aware that I was 
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wake and looking at him, and _ his attitude, as 
we sat, full of that native grace and dignity 
vhich have so frequently been described as pecu- 
‘ar to some tribes of these children of the woods. 
He was tall, of a robust make, his dress 
vas elegant and picturesque, consisting of a sort 
if loose gown of red and blue cotton, with the 
‘em highly ornamented, and fastened round the 
vust by a richly embroidered belt, in which 
‘ere his tomahawk, scalping knife, ang shot 
pouch. On his legs he wore mocassins of Brown 
wer skin, and from his neck hung a profusion of 
“er ornaments, some shaped like circular 
Mates, and others of the form of shining cres- 
“its. Over his shoulders hung his quiver and 
“eaf of arrows; on his head he wore a white 
“ton turban; from behind which nodded a 
mall plume of black feathers. In his hand he 
vale gun, and athwart his body, obliquely 
sing his left shoulder, and hanging below 
“Stight, his bow was slung. 


Thad full leisure to note all these things; for 
here he sat, the moon’s light falling brightly 
nee silently upon him. There he sat, and his 
Y@ Was as brightly and as silently upon me. 





It was like fascination. I could only look at 
him and breathe softly, as if I feared to disturb 
the warrior. I almost doubted whether I had 
indeed heard his approach, or whether the form 
1 beheld had not grown like a vision upon my 
sight. In this manner I lay for nearly half an 
hour, (such at least the time seemed to me,) till 
my eye-balls ached with gazing; and still the 
figure was there, while not a muscle of his face 
or body betrayed by its motion, that it was a liv- 
ing man I gazed upon, I closed my eyes for a 
moment to relieve the intolerable pain they felt; 
but when 1 opened them again, the Indian had 
disappeared. I was now convinced I had been 
mocked with a waking dream; for awake I was, 
and had been all the time. I was convinced, too, 
that what I had mistaken for the rustling among 
the bushes, and the quick tread of feet, was 
nothing more than the impression of those con- 
fused soundsI have described, to which that 
stealing slumber of the senses which precedes 
sleep had imparted its own vague qualities. Had 
his feet been shod with mocassins of the cyg- 
net’s down, I must have heard the tread as he 
retired, had the form been real. 


Under other circumstances, an occurrence 
like this would have banished sleep for the rest 
of the night; but in spite of what I felt, and the 
mustering thoughts that began to throng into 
my mind, the fatigue of my day’s journey sat 
too heavily upon me to let me keepawake. In 
the very midst of unquiet and feverish medita- 
tions, I fell asleep. How long I continued in 
that state I cannot say, but it must have been 
three or four hours; for, when I awoke, my 
night fire was nearly burnt out, and the moon 
was veiled by black and tempestuous clouds, 
which had gathered in the sky threatening a 
storm. The first object that met my eyes, as I 
looked around, was the Indian! He was seat- 
ed in the same attitude as before, but his figure 
was now only dimly and partially visible, from 
the long flashes of red dusky light thrown upon 
it at intervals by the expiring embers. I started 
up, grasping one of my pistols, which lay half- 
cocked by my side. He arose, and slowly ad- 
vanced towards me. I was on my feet in an in- 
stant, and as he came near,I presented my pis- 
tol; but with one blow of his tomahawk, given 
with the rapidity of lightning, he struck it from 
my land so violently, that the piece discharg- 
ed itself as it fell to the ground. The report 
echoed and re-echoed, peal upon peal, through 
the surrounding forest. I endeavoured to pos- 
sess myself of the other, when he sprung upon 
me, seized me by the throat, and with his right 
hand held aloft his murderous weapon. Expect- 
ing the fatal blow to fall, I made .signs of sub- 
mission, and both by my gestures and looks im- 
plored his mercy. He surveyed me for an in- 
stant without speaking, then quitted his hold, 
and stooping down took up my remaining pistol, 
which he discharged in the air. I saw, by the 
quick glances of his eyes, that he was looking 
about to ascertain whether I had any other wea- 
pon of defence, and I signified that I hadnot. He 
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now lighted the pipe of his tomahawk* by the 
embers, gave two or three pufls himself, and 
passed it to me; I did the same; and from that 
moment I knew I was safe in his hands. The 
symbol of peace and hospitality had been reci- 
procated; the pledge of good faith had been 
given which no Indian ever violated. 

Hitherto not a word had been spoken. I 
knew none of the Indian dialects, andl was 
aware that each nation had a language or vo- 
cabulary of its own, which, though possessing 
some common affinities in veighboring tribes, 
was often so dissimilar, that they were fre- 
quently obliged to carry on communications 
with each other through the medium of inter- 
preters. While, however, 1 was considering 
how I should make myself understood, or com- 
prehend the intentions of my mysterious visi- 
tor, I was both surprised and delighted to hear 
him address me in very good English. 

“The storm clouds are collecting in their 
strength,’’ said he, looking towards the sky. 
‘Get ready. Follow me.”’ 

**You speak my language,’’ I exclaimed. 

**You hearl do. Get ready, and follow.’”’ 

**Whither?’” 

He made no answer, but walked some paces 
off, in the direction he would go, and then stop- 
ped as if waiting forme. I obeyed. In a few 
ininutes my travelling necessities were collected, 
iny horse saddled, and I on its back ready to 
proceed, which, when he saw, he immediately 
entered a narrow hunter’s path that led into 
the thickest part ofthe wood. It soon became 
so dark that I could not see my guide, and he 
turned back to take the bridle of my horse in 
his hand. With an unerring and rapid step he 
kept the path, and with the eyes of the lynx he 
discerned its course through the intricate wind- 
ings of the forest. He did not speak; and I 
was too much absorbed in conjectures as to 
what might be the issue of this adventure, to 
seek frivolous discourse, while I knew that any 
attempt to anticipate the issue by questions, 
would be futile. Besides, all fears for my per- 
sonal safety being allayed, I could hardly say 
that 1 now felt a wish to forego the conclusion 
of a business that had commenced so romanti- 
cally. We had proceeded in this manner about 
two miles, when the Indian suddenly stopped; 
and the next moment I was startled by the re- 
pore of his musket, which was followed by a 
oud howl or yell. Before I could enquire the 
cause of what I heard,] was thrown to the 
ground by the violent rearing and pulling of my 
horse; but I soon recovered my feet, and was 
then enabled to perceive by the faint glimmering 
of the dawn which now began to penetrate the 
dark deep gloom of the gigantic trees, that the 
Indian was in the act of discharging dn arrow 
ata wolf of prodigious size, which seemed to 
be on the spring to seize its assailant. The ar- 





* The tomahawk is often so msde as to serve for a 
pipe; the back of the hatchet- head having a litte socket 
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row flew to its mark with a whizzin 
the bow sent forth a twang, which denoted at My he 
strength of the arm that had despatched it, and I 
struck, and penetrated the skull of the wolf betray 
quivering in the wound; and the next moment ™ . 
a tremendous blow from the tomahawk, given = 
as he sprung towards the ferocious animal, be. bed of 
fore it could recover from the stunning shock of of the 
the arrow, cleft his head completely in twain eb 
The whole of this did not occupy more tha, | O°” 
a minute; with such dexterous rapidity did mane 
the Indian first discharge his gun, then the flo 
unsling his bow, and follow up its use, by the the 1 
certain execution of the tomahawk, Nor was] ait 
less astonished, as I looked at the animal, and ol 
remarked its dun color, at the extraordinary - 
quickness of vision which the necessity of being z “ | 
constantly on the watch (in their hunting expe. j wt ‘a 
ditions through trackless woods) against sudden | ° * 
surprise, either from the wild beasts, or enemies his 
in ambush, creates in these free denizens of it a 
their native wilds. Had I been journeying ; 
F nt polite 
alone, with all the advantage of daylight,i 7... 
scarcely think my eye would have distinguish. 4 "as 
ed the wolf from the thick bushes in which it} wy, 
was couched, unless my attention had been first on wy 
excited by some movement on its part; andl |}... 1 
could not help testifying my amazement atthe J «4 
whole scene. The Indian made no reply, but ,., 
reloaded his gun, to be ready, if necessary, for} ,,.. ;, 
another enterprise of the same kind. ther 
We resumed our journey in silence, and hav- 1 bosom 
ing proceeded, as nearly as I could judge, from } his pj 
three to four miles further, we at length came 7 yenge 
to a small cabin or wigwam, erected by these} ..-7) 
ofthe path. It was of the simplest construc] ¢ - 
tion, consisting merely of a few saplings stuck] |, 
into the ground, and covered on the top and Sin 
sides with the bark of the cedar treo. Roui@ 
the cabin there was about half an acre of ground ' so 
cleared, which was planted with Indiancom] |, 
Here we stopped; for this was the abode of MYT con | 
guide. I dismounted, fastened my horse tos ne 
tree, and followed the Indian into the hut, whore] ». 
only furniture seemed to be a bed of buflalo and which 
wild-deer skins in one corner. I perceived, the L: 
however, that the walls, so to call them, ayn three 
hung round with rifles, tomahawks, scalping Were | 
knives, shot-pouches, powder-horns, bows, ¢ «“D; 
rows, and deer, buffalo and bear skins. ow end fa 
will get attempt to describe what were . bpd Saw I 
ings at the moment when I saw and nnd onl first 8: 
one side of the cabin, no less than fifteen ~ dead | 
scalps, denoting by their size and vga and j 
that they had belonged to persons of " ‘hell Pointi 
every age, from the child of three yee ary that I 
grey victim of three score and ten. May “Re 
ticular attracted my attention, from ee vga ing fr 
of its long, glossy auburn hair, whic ‘dently, 40Wn. 
down in profusion, and which had ev! x menti, 
been severed from the head of mend yO the bi 
female, perhaps young, and lovely “T of them, com 
I could easily distinguish too, that s od the ep 
wete the scalps of white people, who Saal forth 
slain, 1 had no doubt, by the bein en wi comfe 
power, utterly helpless and alone, ] the ey 





attached to it, and the handle being bored, 
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My heart grew faint and sick at the grisly array; 
and I turned from it, but with a resolution to 
betray, as little as I possibly could, by my man- 
ner, the emotions it had excited. 

“Sit!”? exclaimed the Indian, pointing to the 
bed of buffalo and wild-deer skins in one curner 
ofthe cabin. I did so; while he, with the same 
stern silence which he had all along maintained, 
spread before me some milk, various prepara- 
tons of Indian corn, wild venison, and softke, 
the last, a not unpalatable dish, being made of 
the flour of Indian corn, gathered while green, 
mixed with honey and water. He seated him- 
self by my side and partook of the meal. I too 
ate, and with a relish, after my morning’s ride, 
in spite of many uneasy reflections which I could 
not repress. These reflections, indeel, were 
gradually becoming so painful, that I wason the 
point of demanding from my host an explanation 
of his motives for bringing me here when he ad- 
dressed me. I knew it was a point of Indian 
politeness not to interrupt a person who is 
speaking, and I was careful to avoid any breach 
of decorum. 

“You are a white man—I found yousleeping, 
you were armed—I made you defenceless, and 
then I offered you the pipe of peace. 

“A white man found my FATHER defence- 

less and asleep, and shot him as he slept. I 
was in my mother’s womb; but the blood of my 
lather was gathered, and before the milk of her 
bosom was on my lips, they were made red with 
hisblood, that { might taste the food of re- 
venge before the food of life. 
; “The first word I lisped, was ReveENG@E! The 
first paesion I knew, waS HATRED of a WHITE 
MAN! ‘he first time I knelt to the great spirit, 
twas on my father’s grave, to pray he would 
hot send for me until | had clothed myself in a 
tobe of blood, to greet my father in the spirit 
country. My prayer was heard. My oath has 
been kept. 

“I grew aman and adopted myself into the 
Panther family by marriage. In my cabin, 
Which was then on the banks of the Ontario, 
the Lake of a Thousand Islands, I numbered 
three generations, My mother lived—children 
Were born to me—we were one family. 

“Did I forget my oath? No. Did I forget the 
end for which I lived? Never. The day that 
‘aw my first born in its mother’s arms, saw my 
first sacrifice to my father’s spirit—a white man 
dead at my feet. Three moons after, another— 
and in that third moon a third. ‘* There,’’ 
Pointing to the scalps, ‘*there hang the proofs 
that I do not say the thing which is not.”’ 

_ “Pour snows passed, and I returned one even- 
10g from hunting, when I found my cabin burnt 
own.—My mother alone sat weeping and la- 
menting among the ruins. I could not separate 
the bones of my children and my wife from the 
*ommon heap of blackened ashes, which marked 
the spot where my home had stood when I went 
forth in the morning. I did not weep. But I 
comforted my mother all that night, and when 
be sun arose, I said,‘ Let us to the wilderness. 
43* 





We are now the lastof ourrace. We are alone, 
and the desert offers its solitude for such.’ 

‘**] left for ever the Lake of a Thousand le- 
lands, carrying with me only a handful of the 
ashes with which was mingled the dust of my 
children and my wife. In my progress hither, & 
visited the great warrior Tecumseh. He was 
then about to depart fromthe borders of Canada, 
upon a journey of a thousand miles, to invite 
the Lower Creeks to take up the hatchet in de- 
fence of the British against the Americans and 
Upper Creeks. I joined him. I was his eom- 
panion. Isat with him in the assembly of the 
great council when, by the power.of his talk, he 
obtained a solem.: declaration they would take 
up the hatchet at his call. And they did; andl 
fought by his side when they did. His eneimies 
were the Americans; mine were the wHiItHes; 
and my revenge slaked its thirst in their blood, 
with the same refreshing sense that I drink of 
the sparkling waters of the spring, without asking 
itsname. Seven of the scalps you see belonged 
to those who fell beneath my tomahawk, bat 
my arrows fell thick besides; nor was my gan 
levelled in vain. 

‘*When the warrior perished, the hope pe- 
rished with him of the gathering of the indian 
nations in some spot where the white peeple 
would not follow, and where we might live as 
our fathers had done. Tecumseh fell, I left my 
brethren, and I built my cabin in the weods. 

‘‘It was in the season of the green corn, when 
the thank-offering is made to the Great Spirit, 
that a white man came to my door. He had lost 
his path, and the sun was going down. My 
mother shook, for the fear of death was upon 
her. She spoke tome. Her words were hike 
the hurricane that sweeps through the forest, 
and opens for itself a way among the hills. The 
stranger was the same that had found my father 
defenceless and asleep, and who shot him as he 
slept. Come with me and learn the rest.” 

The Indian arose, went forth, and entered the 
forest; I followed, utterly incapable of saying 
a word. There was something so strange and 
overpowering in what I had seen and heard—so 
obscure and exciting in whot | might still have 
to see and hear; it was so impossible for me to 
enter into the dark feelings of revenge that had 
been avowed, or to applaud the murderous spirit 
in which they had been appeased by this unre- 
lenting savage; while to rebuke either must 
obviously have been at once hazardous and up- 
availing, that I could only meditaté fearfully and 
silently upon the whole. 

The course he now took was indicated by no 
path, but lay through thick underwood, and 
among tangled bushes; while overhead the gi- 
gantic plane and maple trees, the lofty cedar, 
and the many different species of oak, formed a 
verdant roof, impervious to the rai, which was 
falling in torretits. ‘The fragrance of the woods 
was delicious, and the notes of innumerable 
birds, the cooing of doves, with the imcessant 
gambols of the squirrel, leaping from bough to 
bough, in every direction, soothed and colighted 
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me, in spite of the feelings with which I was 
oppressed. At the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile from the cabin, I observed a small 
stage, constructed between four trees standing 
near each other, and not more than four or five 
feet from the ground. On this stage F sawa 
human figure extended, which, as I afterwards 
discovered, was the body of the Indian’s mo- 
ther. By her side was a red earthen vessel or 
pitchor, containing the bones of his father, and 
that ‘* handful of ashes’? which he had brought 
with him from the shores of Lake Ontario, un- 
der the impulse of a sentiment so well known to 
exist among the Indian tribes;—the desire of 
mingling their own dust, in death, with that of 
their fathers and their kindred. fF noticed, 
however, that my guide passed this simple sy}- 
van sepulchre, without once turning his eyes 
towards it. 

We continued our progress through the forest, 
and 1 soon began to perceive we were ascending 
a rising ground, though the dense foliage which 
hemmed us in on every side prevented me from 
distinguishing the height or the extent of the 
acclivity. Presently, f heard the loud din and 
roar of waters, and we had proceeded in the di- 
rection of the sound, whose increasing noise 
mdicated our gradual approximation to it, for 
rathor more than half a mile, when the Indian 
stopped, and I found myself all at once on the 
brink of a tremendous whirlpool. I looked 
down from a height of nearly two hundred feet 
into the deep ravine below, through which the 
vexed stream bellowed and whirled till it esca- 
ped through another chasm, and plunged into 
the recesses of the wood. It was an awiul mo- 
ment! The profound gloom of the place—the 
uproar of the eddying vortex beneath—the dark 
and rugged abyss which yawned before me— 
where huge truaks of trees might be seen, tossing 
and writhing about like things of life, tormented 
by the angry spirit of the waters—the unknown 
purpose of the being who had brought me hither, 
and who stood by my side in sullen silence, 
prophetic, to my mind, of a thousand horrible 
imaginings—formed altogether a combination of 
eircumstances that might have summoned fear 
mto a bolder heart than mine was at that instant. 
At length the Indian spoke. 

**Do you mark that cedar, shooting out mid- 
way fromthe rock? Hither I brought the white 
man, who doomed me to be born upon a fa- 
ther’s grave. I said to him, ‘You slew my fa- 
ther!’ He shook, as my mother had done; for 
the fear ofdeath was then upon him. ‘My fa- 
ther’s blood hath left a stain upon you which 
must be washed out in these dark waters. He 
would have fled to the woods, like a wounded 
penther; but I grasped him thus (winding his 
sinewy arm tightly round me,) and cried, 
Come with me to the spirit world, and hear me 
tell my father how I have clothed myself, as 
with a robe, in the blood of whitemen, to re- 
venge his death. Come and see him smile upon 
me, when [ point to the blood of his slayer!’ 

‘How be shrieked as I sprung with him inte 
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the abyss! He roiled from me, and I heard the 
plunge of his body into the roaring gulf below: 
but the Great Spirit spread forth that cedur, t» 
catch me in my own descent; for I lay in its 
green arms, asthe young bird in its sheltered 
nest. Why wasI preserved? Why was] kept 
from my father. I could not goto him. The 
branches clung to me; and from the depths of 
the forests there came a voice on the wind 
saying,—‘Return!’ I planted my. foot on the 
rock; at one bound I clutched Yon topmost 
bough; I swung myself on that jutting crag, and 
reached the spot where now I stand” 

As he spoke these words, he quitted his hold 
of me, to my infinite relief. We were so pear 
the edge of the precipice, and his manner was 
so energetic, | might almost say convulsed, from 
the recollection of his consummating act of te- 
venge, that I felt no small alarm lest an acci- 
dental movement might precipitate us both into 
the frightful chasm, independently of a very un- 
comfortable misgiving as to what his real in- 
tentions might be while holding me so firmly, In 
either case I should have had no faith in the 
Great Spirit spreading the cedar to catch me in 
my descent; while, if { had found myself in its 
‘‘green arms,’’ I felt morally certain I must 
have remained there till doomsday, provided | 
had only my own agility to trust to for swinging 
myself out of them. But in what a situation 
was [ actually placed? In such a spot, and with 
a being whose motives I was not only still un- 
able to fathom, but whose wild caprice perhaps 
might urge him to, I knew not what, if I spoke 
one unguarded word. After a short pause, how- 
ever, I ventured to address him; but while! 
cautiously gave expression to an opinion from 
which, if confirmed, I looked to extract conso- 
lation for myself, 1 took especial care to shape 
what I said as much to his taste as I possibly 
could make it. 

‘‘And thus the oath of your childhood wa 
satisfied. You had not only revenged your ft- 
ther’s death upon the race of white men, dit 
you had offered up his murderer, as a last #- 
crifice, to his memory, and your own vengeance. 

‘A last sacrifice!’? he exclaimed, his features 
brightening with exultation. ‘Why wasl bid 
to return, if the great purpose for which! had 
lived was completed? In my cabin, I can count 
five scalps of white men struck by this arm since 
the murderer sunk beneath these waters— 
‘But,’’ he continued with a stern solemnity o! 
manner, ‘this day sees Tux Last. [have liv- 
ed long enough, else—’’ and he fixed lege 
stedfastly upon me, ‘‘ you had not li i 
hear me say so. I tracked you, last night, iro 
the going down of the sun. ip 
levelled; twice f drew my arrow’s head t 
point; once my hatchet glittered im the mo0e. 
But my arm failed mo, and there was % & 
over my spirits. I watched you as you sn 
Not even the theught that so my ory te 
could make me strike. { left you; ené ® 
deep forest cast myself to the earth, (0 8°... 
Great Spirit what he would bave me" 
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wasto be that I could not shed your blood. A 
voice, like that which said ‘Return,’ came again 
upon the wind. I heard it—I obeyed it. Fol- 
low, and behold my LAST SACRIFICE. 

We now descended the eminence on which 
ve were standing, and again proceeded along 
the intricate path which conducted us back to 
the cabin. When we entered it, the Indian in- 
yited me toeat, by pointing to the repast which 
was still spread upon the ground; but I declined. 
~—He then motioned me that I should sit; and 
taking my hint from his own inflexible silence, I 
did so without uttering a word, but watching 
with intense anxiety all his movements, Divesting 
himself of his robe and turban, he put on a 
wlendid dress of ceremony; after which, taking 
down the fifteen scalps, which were all strung 
spon a twisted cord, made from the bark of a 
tree, he suspended them round his neck. The 
one from which hung those long glossy tresses 
of auburn was in front and spread itself with 
mournfui luxuriance over his breast. ‘Thus ac- 
coutred, and with his musket in one hand, and 
his hatchet in the other, besides the tomahawk, 
shot pouch, powder horn, and a scalping knife, 
which were stuck in his belt, he turned to me 
ad said, ‘Follow; bring with you the buifalo- 
hide on which you sit.’’ 

[did so, though with some difficulty; for the 
hide was both heavy and cumbrous to carry.—— 
We were now once more in the forest, and on 
thesame track as when we set forth for the 
whirlpool. The Indian instead of striding along 
with a quick elastic step, walked at a slow 
measured pace, but with great dignity of car- 
nage. We had proceeded about a hundred yards, 
when he began a wild melancholy chant, in his 
hative tongue; and it was then, for the first time, 
the horrid idea flashed across my mind, that he 
vas about to immolate himself. Good God! and 
vas I to witness the appalling cerempny, in this 
wilderness, from which it seemed impossible, ut- 
erly impossible, I could ever extricate myself! 
What, then, might be my own fate? To perish 
i these woods, perhaps by the slow torture of 
famine, or fall a prey to some savage animal, or 
hoxious reptile. There was much maddening 
hottor in the first, that the shrinking soul clung 
pileously to the dismal hope of finding quick 
death in the second. I had heard and read of 
miserable wretches, lost way farers, through these 
Primeval forests, whose sufferings, though writ- 
‘en by ho pen, nor told in living speech, cried 
‘loud in every heart, and stared ghastly upon 
the fancy, The perspiration burst from me as 
these sickening images presented themselves to 
"Y imagination; my limbs tottered as I continu- 


5 “lo follow. I knew it would avail me nothing, 


ui that moment, to give utterance to my fears; 
wd I strove to comfort myself with the idea that 


} Psibly they might be unfounded. 


_ We arrived at the small stage on which lay the 
*ody of the Indian’s mother. Here he stopped; 
‘scended it, laid down his gun and hatchet, took 
‘om me the buffalo hide, spread it catefully by 

Mother, and placed on the other side the 





earthen vessel containing the bones of his father, 
and the handfal of ashes with which was min- 
gled the dust of his wife and children. He next 
seated himself between them on the buffalo skin; 
and surely, whatever else I may forget in this 
world, while I remember any thing, I can never 
forget either the sublime expression of his e¢oun- 
tenance at that moment, or the grim horror of 
his appearance, with the scalps round his neck! 
For now, by the light which fell upon them, as 
I stood beneath, I could distinguish the black- 
clotted blood that stiffened the hair at it roots. 
Longer silence became insupportable—impossi- 
ble, that which had kept me hitherto silent— 
my own safety—now with an equally irresistible 
impulse stirring me to speech. 

‘It is not your own death,” I exclaimed,— 
‘that yeu call your last sacrifice.’’ 

He smiled, but made no answer. 

‘In mercy, then,’’ I added, half frantically, 
‘destroy me first; for here, in this wilderness, [ 
must perish, when you are dead.’’ 

He shook his head, and pointed upwards.— 
‘*No!”’ said he, ‘watch the green leaves, and 
walk with the wind. Speak nomore. But when 
[ am in the Spirit World, cover me with this 
buffalo robe and go.’” 

I stood aghast, motionless, and scarcely able 
to breathe, while the Indian was as calm and 
unperturbed as if he were only lying down to 
sleep. He now began again his funeral chant, 
or death song, in a low wailing tone, so full of 
mournful expression, that though there was 
something monotonous in its character it brought 
tears into my eyes. But, as it grew louder and 
bolder, from the animating theme—the deeds of 
prowess he had performed, and the white men 
he had slain—till, at last, it swelled into a ter- 
rifie yell, as he recounted the death of his fa- 
ther’s murderer, which echoed through the sur- 
rounding solitudes like frightful howlinge, my 
blood seemed to chill and curdle. Hitherto he 
had spoken in a language unknown to me, and I 
only judged of its import from the expressive 
sympathy of his features. But suddenly he stop- 
ped; and then, in a gentle, murmuring voice, re- 
sumed his dirge in English. 

‘I am the last of my race! I am the last of 
my race! The life-stream that fills iny veins is 
like the river that goes to the ocean and is lost! 
I had a father, I had a mother;I1 hada wife, I 
had children. I have no father, I have po mo- 
ther, [have no wife, I have no children, I am 
the last of my race. I have no kindred. The 
white man came, who slew my father, and the 
fathers of my father. The white man came, and 
he burned my cabin on the Lake of the Thou- 
sand Islands! I brought the wild deer home 
from the chase, but my wife and ehildren could 
be gathered in the palm of my hand. I had no 
tear to mingle with those of my mother which 
fell upon their ashes! I fled to the wilderness, 
and carried with me the bones and dust of those 
that were. My father’s blood was on my lips 
when I came from the womb; the white man’s 
blood is on my batebet, which goes with me te 
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me, in spite of the feelings with which I was 
oppressed. At the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile from the cabin, | observed a small 
stage, constructed between four trees standing 
near each other, and not more than four or five 
feet from the ground. On this stage I sawa 
human figure extended, which, as I afterwards 
discovered, was the body of the Indian’s mo- 
ther. By her side was a red earthen vessel or 
pitcher, containing the bones of his father, and 
that ‘* handful of ashes’? which he had brought 
with him from the shores of Lake Ontario, un- 
der the impulse of a sentiment so well known to 
exist among the Indian tribes;—the desire of 
singling their own dust, in death, with that of 
their fathers and their kindred. I noticed, 
however, that my guide passed this simple syl- 
van sepulchre, without once turning his eyes 
towards it. 


We continued our progress through the forest, 
and 1 soon began to perceive we were ascending 
a rising ground, though the dense foliage which 
hemined us in on every side prevented me from 
distinguishing the height or the extent of the 
acclivity. Presently, I heard the loud din and 
roar of waters, and we had proceeded in the di- 
rection of the sound, whose increasing noise 
indicated our gradual approximation to it, for 
rather more than half a mile, when the Indian 
stopped, and I found myself all at once on the 
brink of a tremendous whirlpool. I looked 
down from a height of nearly two hundred feet 
into the deep ravine below, through which the 
vexed stream bellowed and whirled till it esca- 
ped through another chasm, and plunged into 
the recesses of the wood. It was an awful mo- 
ment! The profound gloom of the place--the 
uproar of the eddying vortex beneatii—the dark 
and rugged abyss which yawned before me— 
where huge trunks of tiees might be seen, tossing 
and writhing about like things of life, tormented 
by the angry spirit of the waters—the unknown 
purpose of the being who had brought me hither, 
and who stood by my side in sullen silence, 
prophetic, to my mind, of a thousand horrible 
imaginings—formed altogether a combination of 
circumstances that might have summoned fear 
into abelder heart than mine was at that instant. 
At length the Indian spoke. 

‘‘Do you mark that cedar, shooting out mid- 
way fromthe rock? Hither I brought the white 
man, who doomed me to be born upon a fa- 
ther’s grave. I said to him, ‘You slew my fa- 
ther!’ He shook, as my mother had done; for 
the fear ofdeath was then upon him. ‘My fa- 
ther’s blood hath left a stain upon you which 
must be washed out in these dark waters. He 
would have fled to the woods, like a wounded 
panther; but I grasped him thus (winding his 
sinewy arm tightly round me,) and cried, 
Come with me to the spirit world, and hear me 
tell my father how I have clothed myself, as 
with a robe, in the blood of white men, to re- 
venge his death. Come and see him smile upon 


me, when [ point to the blood of his slayer!’ 
‘‘How he shrieked as I sprung with him into 





the abyss! He rolled from mé, and I heard the 
plunge of his body into the roaring gulf below; 


but the Great Spirit spread forth that cedar, to | 
catch me in my own descent; for I lay in its | 
green arms, asthe young bird in its sheltered | 
Why wasI kept | 


nest. Why was Il preserved? 
from my father. I could not goto him. The 
branches clung to me; and from the depths of 


the forests there came a voice on the wind, | 


saying,—‘Return!’ I planted my foot on the 


rock; at one bound I elutched yon topmost 


bough; [ swung myself on that jutting crag, and 
reached the spot where now I stand”’ 

As he spoke these words, he quitted his hold 
of me, to my infinite relief. We were so near 
the edge of the precipice, and his manner was 
so energetic, I might almost say convulsed, from 
the recollection of his consummating act of re- 


venge, that I felt no small alarm lest an acci- | 
dental movement might precipitate us both into | 


the frightful chasm, independently of a very un- 
comfortable misgiving as to what his real in- 
tentions might be while holding me so firmly. In 
either case I should have had no faith in the 
Great Spirit spreading the cedar to catch me in 
my descent; while, if I had found myself in its 
‘‘oreen arms,’’ I felt morally certain I must 
have remained there till doomsday, provided I 
had only my own agility to trust to for swinging 
myself out of them. But in what a situation 
was I actually placed? In such a spot, and with 
a being whose motives I was not only still un- 
able to fathom, but whose wild caprice perhaps 
might urge him to, I knew not what, if I spoke 
one unguarded word. After a short pause, how- 
ever, I ventured to address him; but while! 
cautiously gave expression to an opinion from 
which, if contirmed, I looked to extract conso- 
lation for myself, I took especial care to shape 
what I said as much to his taste as I possibly 
could make it. 

‘And thus the oath of your childhood was 
satisfied. You had not only revenged your {a- 
ther’s death upon the race of white men, but 
you had offered up his murderer, as a last sa- 
crifice, to his memory, and your own vengeance.” 

‘*A last sacrifice!’? he exclaimed, his features 
brightening with exultation. ‘*Why was I bid 
to return, if the great purpose for which I had 
lived was completed? In my cabin, I can count 
five scalps of white men struck by this arm since 
the murderer sunk beneath these waters.— 
**But,’? he continued with a stern solemnity 0! 
manner, ‘‘this day sees rHe LAstT. I have liv- 
ed long enough, else—’’ and he fixed his eyes 
stedfastly upon me, ‘‘ you had not lived to 
hear me say so. I tracked you, last night, from 
the going down of the sun. Twice my gun was 
levelled; twice I drew my arrow’s head to ils 
point; once my hatchet glittered in the moon. 
But my arm failed me, and there was a sadness 
over my spirits. I watched you as you slept.— 
Not even the thought that so my father slept, 
could make me strike. I left you; and in the 
deep forest cast myself to the earth, to ask the 
Great Spirit what he would have me do, if it 
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was to be that I could not shed your blood. A 
voice, like that which said ‘Return,’ came again 
upon the wind. I heard it—I obeyed it. Fol- 
low, and behold my LasT sACRIFICE, 

We now descended the eminence on which 
we were standing, and again proceeded along 
the intricate path which conducted us back to 
the cabin. When we entered it, the Indian in- 
vited me toeat, by pointing to the repast which 
was still spread upon the ground; but I declined. 
—He then motioned me that I should sit; and 
taking my hint from his own inflexible silence, I 
did so without uttering a word, but watching 
with intense anxiety all his movements. Divesting 
himself of his robe and turban, he put on a 
splendid dress of ceremony; after which, taking 
down the fifteen scalps, which were all strung 
upon a twisted cord, made from the bark of a 
tree, he suspended them round his neck. The 
one from which hung those long glossy tresses 
of auburn was in front and spread itself with 
mournful luxuriance over his breast. ‘Vhus ac- 
coutred, and with his musket in one hand, and 
his hatchet in the other, besides the tomahawk, 
shot pouch, powder horn, and a scalping knife, 
which were stuck in his belt, he turned to me 
and said, ‘*Follow; bring with you the buifalo- 
hide on which you sit.”’ 

i did so, though with some difficulty; for the 
hide was both heavy and cumbrous to carry.— 
We were now once more in the forest, and on 
the same track as when we set forth for the 
whirlpool. The Indian instead of striding along 
with a quick elastic step, walked at a slow 
measured pace, but with great dignity of car- 
riage. We had proceeded about a hundred yards, 
when he began a wild melancholy chant, in his 
native tongue; and it was then, for the first time, 
the horrid idea flashed across my mind, that he 
was about to immolate himself. Good God! and 
was [ to witness the appalling ceremony, in this 
wilderness, from whichit seemed impossible, ut- 
terly impossible, I could ever extricate myself! 
What, then, might be my own fate? To perish 
in these woods, perhaps by the slow torture of 
famine, or fall a prey to some savage animal, or 
noxious reptile. There was much maddening 
horror in the first, that the shrinking soul clung 
piteously to the dismal hope of finding quick 
death in the second. I had heard and read of 
iniserable wretches, lost wayfarers, through these 
primeval forests, whose sufferings, though writ- 
ten by no pen, nor told in living speech, cried 
aloud in every heart, and stared ghastly upon 
the fancy. The perspiration burst from me as 
these sickening images presented themselves to 
my imagination; my limbs tottered as I continu- 
ed to follow. I knew it would avail me nothing, 
at that moment, to give utterance to my fears; 
and I strove to comfort myself with the idea that 
possibly they might be unfounded. 

We arrived at the small stage on which lay the 
budy of the Indian’s mother. Here he stopped; 
ascended it, laid down his gun and hatchet, took 
from me the buffalo hide, spread it carefully by 
his mother, and placed on the other side the 





earthen vessel containing the bones of his father, 
and the handful of ashes with which was min- 
gled the dust of his wife and children. He next 
seated himself between them on the buffalo skin; 
and surely, whatever else I may forget in this 
world, while I remember any thing, I can never 
forget either the sublime expression of his coun- 
tenance at that moment, or the grim horror of 
his appearance, with the scalps round his neck! 
For now, by the light which fell upon them, as 
I stood beneath, I could distinguish the black- 
clotted blood that stiffened the hair at it roots. 
Longer silence became insupportable—impossi- 
ble, that which had kept me hitherto silent— 
my own safety—now with an equally irresistible 
impulse stirring me to speech. 

‘It is not your own death,’ I exclaimed,— 
‘that you call your last sacrifice.’’ 

He smiled, but made no answer. 

‘In mercy, then,’’ I added, half frantically, 
‘‘destroy me first; for here, in this wilderness, I 
must perish, when you are dead.’’ 

He shook his head, and pointed upwards.— 
*‘No!”? said he, ‘‘watch the green leaves, and 
walk with the wind. Speak nomore. But when 
I am inthe Spirit World, cover me with this 
buffalo robe and go.’’ 

I stood aghast, motionless, and scarcely able 
to breathe, while the Indian was as calm and 
unperturbed as if he were only lying down to 
sleep. He now began again his funeral chant, 
or death song, in a low wailing tone, so full of 
mournful expression, that though there was 
something monotonous in its character it brought 
tears into my eyes. But, as it grew louder and 
bolder, trom the animating theine—the deeds of 
prowess he had performed, and the white men 
he had slain—till, at last, it swelled into a ter- 
rific yell, as he recounted the death of his fa- 
ther’s murderer, which echoed through the sur- 
rounding solitudes like frightful howlings, my 
blood seemed to chill and curdle. Hitherto he 
had spoken in a language unknown to me, and I 
only judged of its import from the expressive 
sympathy of his features. But suddenly he stop- 
ped; and then, in a gentle, murmuring voice, re- 
sumed his dirge in English. 


‘Tam the last of my race! Iam the last of 
my race! The life-stream that fills iny veins is 
like the river that goes to the ocean and is lost! 
I had a father, I had a mother;I hada wife, I 
had children. I have no father, I have no mo- 
ther, Ihave no wife, I have no children. I am 
the last of my race. I have no kindred. The 
white man came, who slew my father, and the 
fathers of my father. The white man came, and 
he burned my cabin on the Lake of the Thou- 
sand Islands! I brought the wild deer home 
from the chase, but my wife and children could 
be gathered in the palm of my hand. I had no 
tear to mingle with those of my mother which 
fell upon their ashes! I fled to the wilderness, 
and carried with me the bones and dust of those 
that were. My father’s blood was on my lips 
when [ came from the womb; the white man’s 
blood is on my hatchet, which goes with me to 
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the grave. I have done well; for the Great 
Spirit has called me. I shall not die like the 
tree that perishes, or be cut down like the corn 
that is ripe. I am the last of my race, and there 
is no hand but my own to send me to the Spirit 
World.’’ 5 

At these words, he took his scalping-knife 
from his belt, and with a firm unflinching hand, 
drew it slowly across the entire abdomen! The 
blood gushed—the bowels fell out. I could see 
no more. Staggering towards a tree, I hid my 
face in its luxuriant branches. But I still heard 
his voice—faintly and more faintly—repeating 
the words, ‘‘ I go to my fathers—I am the last 
of my race! I am the last of my race!’’—till 
guttural, indistinct gaspings,-—-a sudden fall, 
and a dreadful silence, proclaimed that he was 
a corpse! 

And I was alone, with that dead man before 
me——and in the solitude of mighty forests—and 
not a sound disturbing that solitude but the 
dripping of his warm blood upon the dry leaves 
beneath! And where was now the living guide 
to lead me through their labyrinths, to chase 
from my drooping spirits the ghastly horror 
which reared itself betore them that, perchance, 
I might never tell the tale of alll had witnessed? 
While I stood lost in all these agonising fears, 
feeble and irresolute under these harrowing 
forebodings, I heard the fresh breeze careering 
through the leaves above my head. The rust- 
ling noise seemed to me hke aerial voices call- 
ing upon me to depart. I remembered the 
words of the Indian, and looked up with grate- 
ful hopes to my viewless pilots, who were to 
conduct me on my pathless way. Summoning 
all the energy I could command, I ascended the 
platform, covered the bleeding body of the war- 
rior with his buffato shroud, and then left him, 
in his mausoleum of the desert, to rot as nobly 
as Egyptian monarchs in their colossal pyra- 
mids. 


I found little difficulty in regaining the cabin 
of the Indian, having already thrice trod the 
path that led to it. I entered it for a moment, 
and thought how soon the hand of desolation 
would crumble it down. His bow and quiver, 
with its sheaf of arrows lay upon the ground. 
These I possessed myself of, and mounting my 
horse, set forth, with an anxious mind upon my 
journey. I watched the gigantic trees that 
seemed to frown upon me, marked the direction 
in which their leaves were slanted by the wind, 
and followed it. It was so dark when I tra- 
versed this route in the first gray of the morning, 
that I was unable to satisfy myself, by any one 
object, as to being in the right path, Stili, 
whenever there was a turning that corresponded 
with the apparent course of the wind, I unhesi- 
tatingly took it; and it was with no ordinary 
emotions of delight, after riding about an hour, 
that I found my attention directed, by the sud- 
den starting of my horse, to an object which I 
instantly recognized as the carcase of a wolf 
which the Indian had destroyed.—-This gave me 
confidence; and before noon I was once more at 








Murder Creek, that deep dark glen where I had 
camped out the preceding night. Here I halted 
for a time, rejoicing in what I could consider as 
no other than a miraculous escape, while seated 
on the blackened stump where I first beheld the 
Indian like a vision of disturbed sleep. What 
my reflections were, I will not attempt to de. 
scribe; nor would it suit with the character of 
this narrative, to relate the comparatively ordi- 
nary occurrences which befel me on the rest of 
my journey to Savannah. M. 


COURTSHIP. 

I would give three-quarters of all I am worth 
in the world, and that is no trifle for me, to know 
how to court as our grandmothers were court- 
ed, conscientiously. People of no experience in 
the matter may laugh at the idea; and they who 
have been courting all their lives long, without 
ever getting ahead, may pity me. But Iam not 
a fellow to be laughed out of my Christian-name, 
or pitied out of a fixed belief. I know what [ 
am about, bachelor though Iam; andI not only 
have my reasons for what I say, but very good 
reasons too. There is nothing more difficult to 
go through with, nothing so rare on earth, I do 
believe, as what I call a conscientious court- 
ship, a courtship, that is, where both parties 
act like reasonable creatures. 

My brothers, who are all married and settled 
in life, and who never see me without expressing 
a wish that I would cast anchor somewhere, late 
as it is, and give a pledge to posterity for my 
good behaviour——-they would leave it all to Na- 
ture. ButI say no. Nature is never to be trusted 
in courtship; if she were, I should have been mar- 
ried ages ago. Nature may get a fellow into 
a scrape—that she may—but who ever saw her 
help him out of one, where the affections were 
busy? Marriage, to be respectable or safe, 
must be the marriage of the head as well as ot 
the heart, of the understanding and judgment as 
well as of the mysterious sympathies and secret 
longings of our nature. In a word, people out 
of whom nations are to proceed, have no busi- 
ness to marry, till they know each other well. 
We may not do every thing; but we may do 
much. We cannot promise that no wrong prin- 
ciple would be generated by the best compa- 
nionship of the reasonable and the virtuous; but 
we may promise that fewer will be perpetuated 
for ever, so long as they seek to know each 
other well before marriage. 

But te the point. When I was a young man, 
I had a habit of making love—that is, of trying 
to be agreeable to every pretty woman that 
fell inmy way. There was no harm in that | 
hope. Before I was out of my time, however, l 
had got the reputation, yet nobody ever deserv- 
ed it less (for to tell the honest truth, I never 
had the courage to trifle with any body) ol 
being a thorough-bred trifler, a down-right la- 
dies’-man. But they wronged me. I was far 
too conscientious. ‘That I followed the girls 
about year after year, is true enough; but then 
it was never the same for more than six months 
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together, at the very outside. Then I helped 
them gather blueberries, gave them flowers that 
cost nothing (for I had too much delicacy ever 
to offend them with bought presents) and that I 
paid their tavern-bills without flinching, when- 
ever we were out on a sleigh-party, is also true. 
But as to courting, I protest to you, reader, I 
never had the heart for such a thing. Not that 
I never had the desire, not that such stories 
were never told of me; for I cannot deny that I 
yearned after a wife, long before I knew what a 
wife was good for, and that in our village, I 
have been betrothed to somebody or other for 
nearly fifty years; although as I hope to be-- 
married, I’ was going to say, though I am old 
enough now to know better, I never squeezed a 
woman’s hand in my life, except by accident; as 
where she stumbled over a ditch, or one or both 
slipped, as we held on our way over ice, and 
through snow, half-leg deep in the drifts, on a 
moonlight evening in the depth of January; nor 
have I touched the lip of a woman, for the last 
quarter of a century, except in the way of trade, 
({ draw teeth occasionally) or after a game of 
button, when I was obliged to obey, whether I 
would or no, or lose a handkerchief or a pen- 
knife, and the girls were obliged to hold still or 
lose their combs. 

But to my particular case. When I first set 
out in life, I determined to be married as soon as 
ever I could find a tolerably-handsome, tole- 
rably good-tempered, tolerably well-educated 
healthy woman. Whose fault was it, if with 
such a reasonable hope, I went wandering about, 
I will not say how far, in search of a compa- 
nion. I wanted no beauty, no heiress, no female 
of birth or accomplishment. On the contrary, I 
should have been satisfied with any such woman, 
as any reasonable man that knew me, my tem- 
per, habits, condition, family and feeling would 
have recommended to me. Nay, I would have 
abated something even from this, had I been al- 
lowed to judge for myself. 

But though I made up my mind to be married 
without delay, I was determined never to buy a 
pig in a poke, nor ever to marry in a hurry and 
repent at leisure; but to look before I leaped— 
according to the maxims of my grandfather, him- 
self an old bachelor, with whom they originated. 
But how was I to find out the real temper and 
worth of the females I knew, if 1 went to work 
at once in the shape ef a lover? How, if it 
was known that I was after a wife? how, with- 
out being made acquainted with their true tem- 
der, their household-worth, that which the mar- 
ried man would have to put up with, and live 
with all his life long, without being allowed to 
visit them on the most familiar footing? To go 
when I was invited; to go when others were in- 
vited, would never satisfy me. I should be sure 
to see my dear ina holiday-humour. No, no— 
I like to catch people in the suds—I like to fall 
upon them by surprise, when it is washing-day 
not only with their hands, but with their temper. 

You see now what I was obliged to do—and 
I did it conscientiously—I was obliged to give 





the folks an idea that I did not mean to marry 
at all, that I was not after a wife: and then, that 
I might avail myself of the stratagem (a lawful 
one, I insist upon it, where a man really wishes 
to marry like a reasonable creature) I was 
obliged to become very intimate with the only 
woman I knew that appeared to be fitted for me. 
She was a warm-hearted, generous girl, of no 
great beauty to be sure, as the world goes; but she 
had a clear eye, a rich mouth, a plenty of good 
humour, was not worth a shilling, and appeared 
to be somewhat in danger from her poverty. I 
succeeded pretty well—the first week or two l 
was regarded as a neighbour, then as a friend, 
then as a sort of relation —and finally, before the 
month was over, as an adopted brother. Hang 
such brothers, | say! We were on such good 
terms that I was allowed to pop in without 
knocking, at all reasonable hours, night or day; 
to furnish her little bed-room with flowers, to 
lift her blind mother about in the old arm-chair, 
and go to church with her arm-in-arm, like a 
child, through the only street of the village. 
But in the mean time all her other beaux with- 
drew, the neighbours took up the affair—and 
while we were drawing our conclusions one by 
one, they lumped them all together, and made 
a match of it. What was I to do? J was neither 
engaged nor betrothed—I might never be so— 
and yet, how could I bear to give her up? Lhad 
never opened my lips to the girl, or the mother, 
on the subject of marriage, yet they and every 


body else appeared to look upon it as a settled 
affair. 


And so, after lying awake all one night, I 
concluded to do the conscientious thing—for I 
had become rather dissatisfied with the way of 
our companionship. How were we ever to 
know each other heart ané soul, as we should 
be known to each other for the higher and 
holier purposes of marriage, if we continued our 
intimacy? And how if we did not? I never was 
half so much puzzled in my life. Soto cut the 
matter short, | concluded to withdraw—but to 
withdraw so gradually as to excite no remark, 
and only so far that I could keep an eye on her 
path, and return to her when I pleased. This 
would leave us at liberty not only to judge, but 
to act for ourselves. Reader, I put it to you— 
was I to blame? Would you advise any body to 
buy a pig in a poke, or a wife ina holiday-dress? 
With more wit, perhaps I should have been 
safe; with less I know I should. But I was like 
the birds that are frightened away from the 
cornfield by a piece of ragged cloth, or a bit of 
woollen yarn--I knew just enough to be made 
a fool of with impunity. Had I known less, I 
should neither have seen nor suspected a trap; 
more, I should not have been frightened with a 
bit of pack thread, nor have mistaken a coat 
for a man. 

But my beloved Bertha—who never cared a 
fig for the opinion of others, when it interfered 
with her own, would not give up what she in. 
sisted on calling our friendship; but begged and 
prayed of me to continue to regard her, as I al- 
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ways had, like a brother—bless the dear girl!— 
whatever the gossips of the neighbourhood 
might say. If I left her now, people would 
think I did so on account of the reports—and 
here she blushed crimson—or that we had been 
quarrelling. As for herself, she was determined 
never to bea slave to the judgment of others. If 
her conscience did not reproach her, why 
should she heed the reproach of others? Not 
that she would never make any saciifice even 
to propitiate error—even to soothe prejudice; 
but she would never make a disproportionate 
one. Here a glorious colour overspread the 
whole breadth of her low Greek forehead, and 
the half blown roses there trembled with sym- 
pathy. There was the transit ofa star-like dream 
over her lighted face—a glow like that of a 
summer-sunset in the depth of July, over the 
new-dipped water-lily; and her large hazle eyes 
ran over with big drops of light. I could hardly 
get my breath. For her own part she had never 
misunderstood me for a moment—the gipsy— 
and having determined never to marry, on ac- 
count of her poor blind mother; (her voice fal- 
tered here, and it was as niwch as I could do to 
keep from jumping up and crying cut, I will 
have you, Bertha!) she would continue to be 
my sister, and [ should be her brother, let peo- 
ple say what they would. 


There was no standing this. I saw my dan- 
ger. I knew that my plan was all knocked in 
the head forever, if| gave up. Yet how could 
I refuse to be her brother, only her brother, you 
know? What if it should encourage a hope in 
her that might never be realized? And what if 
it did drive all other suitors away, and seal up 
the charm of her youth and beauty in the flush 
of her high maidenhood—why even that was 
no business of mine, if she insisted on desiring 
it. I knew that she would look upon me as a 
lover, in spite of all her declarations to the con- 
trary. And how could I hope to know her 
real character—if her real character was not 
what it should be, if I did give up, if I continu- 
ed to visit her as intimately as before—a lover in 
the disguise of a brother? How could I ever 
know that I was preferred, if there was no ob- 
stacle in my way? Thus I argued with myself. 
And yet I did give up. And why?—Because I 
loved her. It was already too late for me to do 
otherwise than I did. 

_ But, nevertheless, I determined to be wary, 
and to throw the neighbours upon a wrong 
scent, before they had driven us into each other’s 
arms, in spite of her modesty and my con- 
science, without allowing us to get acquainted 
with each other. I played my part well—very 
well—for in three months from the day I was 
reinstated, poor Bertha was ina grave, and I 
was looked upon as her destroyer; charged with 
having broken her heart. As I live, we should 
have been married but for their meddling; and at 
the moment of her death, I would gladly have 
died with her. 

Many years went over my head before I had 
the heart to go near a woman again. I felt 
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like a widower—for my very soul was widowed; 
like a bereaved husband, though Bertha and | 
were all that a brother and sister should be to 
each other, and nothing more. My poor con. 
science! But after a while I revived, and m 
strength returned to me, so that on falling in 
the way of a beautiful widow, the tones of whose 
rich low voice reminded me of poor Bertha, I 
began to think once more of being happy in this 
world. The widow R was decidedly the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw, and then her 
love to her buried husband, her amazing love 
(he had been dead a twelvemonth) was the talk 
of the whole country. Our acquaintance was 
rather short; for I had no time to throw away 
on the preliminaries. And so one day, after 
having heard her talk a whole hour about her 
poor Philip, who she was determined not to 
survive, I thought it a good opportunity to state 
my case; which I did by giving her to under- 
stand, as gently and delicately as I could, that 
I wanted to come a year or two on trial—or in 
other words, that I wanted her to give me time 
enough to become acquainted with all her 
excellencies. I did not hke to say in so many 
words—my dear madam, you must not allow 
yourself to fall in love with me, for it is highly 
probable, or at least possible, that we may not 
like each other after all. But I took about as 
good a way. I contrived to hint that nobody 
worth having, no sensible man would ever mar- 
ry, before he had got thoroughly acquainted 
with a woman’s heart and temper—(she bris- 
tled at this, and the motion of her fan grew au- 
dible: it was very hot weather)—And that no 
woman worth having—no sensible woman would 
ever allow herself to suppose a man was Court- 
ing her, if he did not so in good wholesome Eng- 
lish, So long as his conduct was equivocal, 
there was no safety for her, but in the belie! 
that his attentions were not serious, 

But here I was interrupted—the fair widow 
and I ‘were on the best possible terms not five 
minutes before. I had just given her a beauti- 
ful rose, and had been lolling over the back of 
the sofa, and she had even allowed me to play 
with a mass of rich black hair, which on the ac- 
cidental spring of her comb rolled away from the 
pressure, and loosened itself with a sudden 
rush all over her beautiful arm, which some 
how or other nearly touched mine. But the in- 
stant I spoke, two or three flower-leaves flut- 
tered past me—I knew them without looking 
up. Her voice changed, her keen eyes dilated, 
and making me a very deliberate bow, she beg- 
ged me to believe that she was abundantly 
grateful for the solicitude I had thought proper 
to express for her safety. (Here I began to look 
rather sheepish) and that with my permission, 
she would rely hereafter, as the only safe course 
for her on another expedient—that of keeping 
out of danger. " 

I was thunderstruck--I tried to laugh it off 
but no, no—the magnificent creature would not 
be pacified. And so, the long and the short of 
the story is--that I became the talk of the 
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town again, as the vainest coxcomb alive, and 
the worst of triflers. Ah! if they only knew me! 
But for my conscientiousness, I might have been 
the husband of that very widow; for she married 
an older and an uglier fellow than I was, before 
the month was out; instead of being what I now 
am, a miserable, good-for-nothing-old-bachelor 
—-as the very newspapers assure me, though I 
eat, drink and sleep well, owe no man a far- 
thing, have a good property of my own, with 
which I have done my share of good in the world 


‘and hope to do a great deal more; sitting under 


my own vine and fig-tree, with no wife to make 
me afraid, no children to pay for. Heigho. 

After this rebuff, I waited full five years be- 
fore | ventured to pick up a woman’s pocket 
handkerchief, or to hand her a tea-cup the 
second time. I had almost forgotten how to 
walk arm-in-arm; and as for keeping the step, I 
might as well have gone a tiptoe through the 
street. 

A new thought struck me. If the daughters 
were not to be trusted with a knowledge of my 
design, the fathers or the mothers might; and 
having been reproached for making love in one 
case without the consent of the poor old blind 
mother, I determined to do whatever I did next 
in the way of courtship so honestly that nobody 
could blame me. And therefore the moment I 
saw a girl—by the byI began to look out for a 
younger wife now, one that I could educate in 
my own way—with whom there was any pro- 
bability of my ever being able to make a match, 
my custom was to go straightway to the father 
and mother and ask leave. But zounds! what 
an uproar it made. For more than a year not 
agirl in the neighbourhood of any spirit, would 
suffer me to pick her up from under the feet of 
wild horses. It was all in vain that I tried to 
make them understand the matter—saying that 
{did not go to the father and mother so much 
to obtain their child, as to get leave to obtain 
her if I could, by her own consent. They 
laughed at me, they made mouths at me, and 
they avoided me, as much as if I had avowed 
myself a purveyor to the grand ‘Turk—perhaps 
more, 

At length, however, not long after this, I 
tried a new plan, better and safer by far than 
any of those heretofore noticed. I still wanted 
4 wife—but I had no time to lose, and I began 
to perceive that the longer I put it off, the more 
dificult it would be for me to suit myself or 
Habit 
would do much, I knew. But I was so mortal- 
ly afraid of being obliged to marry a woman 
merely because I had got accustomed to her, or 
because | knew not where else to go, that I de- 
termined to begin a course of enquiry with five 
or six at a time, young or old, brown or fair, 
maid, wife or widow, it was all the same to me. 
It was time to be in a hurry. Here I should be 
sure of leading nobody astray by particular at- 
‘ention—of interfering with no fair creature’s 
Prospect of marriage, by that most hateful of all 
"onopolies, the monopoly of a girl’s youth, or 
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a woman’s harvest-hour—God forgive the man 
that is a trifler—for 1 amnone. By doing so, I 
should be free, and every body free to pick and 
choose, each for himself. I therefore took down 
the names of all in the neighbourhood whom I 
thought eligible, and visited each in turn so re- 
gularly, that before the winter was over they 
not only knew the day of the week, but the 
hour of the day by my step, as I drew near. 

But I fared no better for this! The more 
conscientious I grew, the more I was hated and 
vilified. Nobody spared me now—I was regard- 
ed not only as a confirmed and hopeless old 
bachelor, but as a very unprincipled man.— 
But I forgive my accusers. With a tithe of my 
conscience, or a fiftieth part of my real admira- 
tion of the sex, 1 might have been all this and 
more without reproach—perhaps a married man 
—perhaps a father. Herreuo! 

pela acesee NERS 


A LANCASHIRE-MAN AND NAPOLEON. 

Sketches of men who have distinguished them- 
selves by their talents and industry, are worthy 
of record, as a stimulus to others to follow their 
example. Mr. William Cockerill furnishes a 
remarkable instance of these qualities leading to 
fortune. He is a native of Lancashire, and 
was bred to mechanics. He first gained his liv- 
ing by making ‘* Roving Billies,’’ or flying shut- 
tles; but he had talents of a superior order; and 
such was his genius that he could, with his own 
hand, make models of any machine of modern 
invention for spinning. Twenty-eight or thirty 
years ago, the late Empress Catharine, of Rus- 
sia, being desirous of procuring a few artisans 
from England, the subject of our memoir was 
recommended as a man of superior abilities, and 
our Government granted him permission to pro- 
ceed to Petersburg. The Empress offered 
every encouragement, and he was handsomely 
rewarded for his various models of spinning ma- 
chines, &c., but her Majesty’s death, two years 
after his arrival, put an end to his prospects.—- 
Paul ordered him to make a model in a certain 
time; it could not be completed, and he was 
sent to prison; he contrived, however, to make 
his escape out of the Russian dominions, and 
with a few hundred pounds in his pocket, went 
to Sweden. 

His talents, by means of the British Envoy, 
were made known to the Government, and the 
Sieur Cockerill obtained the direction of the con- 
struction of the locks of a public canal, which 
the Swedes could not undertake. Engineering, 
however, was not his forte, although he suc- 
ceeded in his contract, and added a little more 
to his means. He had heard of the flourishing 
state of manufactures at Liege and Verviers, 
without the assistance of the prop machinery, 
and there he imagined he should have better 
success. He proceeded to Hamburg, and ob- 
tained an interview with Mr. Crauford, our en- 
voy, informing him of his plans, and at the same 
time stating “that if he could obtain a small 
pension from the British Government, he would 
return to England, not wishing to do any injury 
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to his country by introducing machinery into a 
foreign one.’? Mr. Crauford highly approved of 
this, and forwarded Cockerill’s memorial to our 
ministers, but no notice was taken of it, and af- 
ter waiting six months, he determined to seek 
his own fortune. 

He obtained a passport to Amsterdam, and 
Jearned farther particulars relative to the state 
of manufactures in the Pays de Liege, to which 
place he proceeded. It is unnecessary to detail 
his progress, but within a period of sixteen years, 
such was his success in fabricating machinery 
and steam-engines, he was able to retire a mii- 
lionaire, after settling his sons in the business. 
At Seraign, on the Meuse, he established the 
greatest iron-foundry on the Continent, or per- 
haps in the world. The King of the Nether- 
lands is a partnerinthis great national concern, 
having invested in it a sum nearly to the amount 
of a hundred thousand pounds sterling; and it is 
said that no less than four thousand hands are 
employed in the establishment. 

In the year 1807, the Emperor Napoleon had 
heard of the Sieur Cockerill’s foundry at Liege, 
and being desirous of patronizing a work of 
such public importance, he desired that a letter 
should be written to the prefect of that city, to 
summon the chief of the establishment to Paris 
forthwith. 

One evening while he was smoking his pipe, 
** as was his custom in the afternoon,’’ this dig- 
nitary entered, and produced his credentials at- 
ter a short preface, desired that he would not 
lose a moment in fulfilling the emperor’s orders. 
‘* Here,’’ said he, ‘‘ is your passport, together 
with a letter to one of the ministers of the de- 
partment, to whom you will announce your ar- 
rival in Paris, and I recommend you to set out 
this night.’’ So saying, Monsieur le Prefect 
withdrew. It may be easily imagined that so 
unexpected and mysterious a message threw the 
steam engineer into alarm, and that his con- 
sternation was great. I know him well, and 
had all the details from his own mouth, and in 
the purest Lancashire dialect; a narration that 
in the hands of Matthews would make an excel- 
lent subject on the stage. ‘* At first,’’ said he, ‘* I 
took it into my head that I had been denounced, 
and that the baron whom I had made a bank- 
roop was at the bottom on’t; but then, thinksI, 
if they want to take off my heed, they could do 
that here, without sending me to Paris; and my 
son thought there was no fear of any such mis- 
hap, so I clapt four horses to my chay, and in a 
couple of hours I was under way with my son.”’ 

Our travellers pushed on ventre a terre, and 
reached the metropolis in safety. At an early 
hour the following day, bedecked in his best ap- 
parel, with a handsome remise, and valet bien 
galoane, he drove to the Tuileries, being ac- 
companied by his own son as interpreter. After 
delivering his credentials he was conducted to a 
waiting room, and received by the minister with 
great courtesy. ‘* Monsieur Cockerill’’ said 
he, ‘* you will hold yourself in readiness to obey 
the emperor’s orders, and I recommend you to 
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wait at home until you hear from me:’? he left 
his address and took his leave: in the evening 
he received an official notice, that the next 
morning, at eleven o’clock, a carriage would be 
sent to convey him to the Tuileries. 

Exact to the moment, a splendid equipage, 
with the imperial arms, drew up at the Sieur’s 
hotel] (for he had at this time a house in Paris) 
Rue de Grenelle, Foubourg St. Germain; a val- 
et of the court opened the door, and when he 
was seated, called to the coachman, “ A |g 
cour!’? After ascending a small flight of stairs, 
our engineer was conducted into a small ante. 
room, in which was the emperor’s favorite 
mameluke, who honored him with a salaam! 

He had not waited more than ten minutes 
when the tinkling of a silver-toned bell summon- 
ed the Turk to another room, and instantly re- 
turning, a signal to follow was given, and the 
planet-struck John Bull found himself in the Im- 
perial presence ! What a moment for any man, 
but especially for one of Cockerill’s breed! He 
knew not whether his head or his heels were 
uppermost, and fearing to look up, dared not 
utter a syllable, contenting himself with making 
profound bows. ‘* Avancez Sieur,’’ said his 
Majesty. ‘* This,’’ says the narrator, when he 
relates the interview, ‘‘ gave me courage; | 
looked oop, and saw the Emperor standing with 
his hands behind, and his back to the fire, (here 
he generally gives his attitude,) and with a 
smile said, “ Sieur Cockerille, dans toutes des 
departements du Nord, vous etes nomme, (here 
his French goes no farther,) and wherever I go 
I hear of you, and I have sent for you to tell 
you that I am pleased with your establishment 
and yourexertions to promote the manufactures 
of the empire; in proof of which I shall give you 
a mark of my consideration, by decorating you 
with the insignia of the Legion of Honor.’’ He 
took oop a little box, and pulled oot the grand 
cross wi’ a red ribbon, and put it round my neck 
with his own hands.’’ So distinguished an hen- 
or, conferred in so flattering a manner by the 


greatest sovereign in Europe, was enough to | 


agitate the nerves of any man, and the new cre- 
ated chevalier knew not what to do or what to 
say, but as he had reason to believe that the 
Emperor meant to pay him some compliment, 
his son had previously got up a speech, of which 
he ventured to deliver as much as he could re- 


member, (and it is unnecessary to say ina most 


unintelligible jargon,) thanking his Majesty for 
the honour conferred on him, and apologizing for 
his bad French; adding, “Votre Majeste, mon 
fils bien parler Francois, mais moi, pas savoir!” 
‘*Monsieur Cockerille,’’ rejoined the Emperor, 
again smiling, ‘‘I do not want you to speak 


French, but to teach the French to spin (filer.) § 


Should I have occasion to see you at any future 
time, your son shall interpret for you; in the 
mean time, return to your province, and go on 
as you have done. I shall order you a passport, 
‘pour voyager partout.’ Bonjour, Chevaliet 
Cockerille, au revoir.’? The silver bell was 
again rung, the Mameluke made his appearance, 
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and conducted the **Grand Croix’’ to anether 
apartment, where he found his valet in atten- 
dance, who handed him to his carriage, and put 
him down at his own door, Rue de Grenelle, 
Fauxbourg St. Germain! 

The Chevalier generally concludes his story 
by saying, ‘‘Though I was proud of the honour 
i had received, I never boasted of it but once.— 
When I entered Paris, on my way from Liege, 
the keeper of the gate questioned my passport, 
and was very saucy, so I thought I would playa 


bit of a joke upon him. When I was returning 


home, he demanded my passport in the same in- 


‘solent manner; I kept fumbling in my pockets, 


and pretended that 1 had left it behind me.— 
‘That won’t do,’ says the chap, ‘you must get 
out; 1 shall deliver you to the police,’ calling to 
a gend’arme, (always in attendance.) At last 
I produced the passport I had got by the Em- 
peror’s orders, which was in a tin case; and my 
son said, ‘Perhaps, Citoyen, this may save you 
the trouble.? When the fellow opened it, and 
saw the Imperial arms on a great seal, as big as 
a five-france piece, and glanced at the title of 
the bearer of it, he drew in his horns, and bow- 
ing and apologizing, cried out to the gate keep- 
er, ‘Ouvrez les portes! Bon voyage, Monsieur 
Chevalier.’ ”’ 

Mr. Cockerill has retired from business seve- 
ral years, and is residing at Brussels, living as 
quietly as when he made Roving Billies; he is 
about seventy-five years of age. 


—a-——- 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for September. 
A SCENE OFF BERMUDA. 


The evening was closing in dark and rainy, 
with every appearance of a gale from the west- 
ward, and the weather had become so thick and 
boisterous, that the Lieutenant of the watch 
had ordered the look-out at the mast-head 
down on deck. The man, on his way down, 
had gone into the main-top to bring away some 
things he had left in going aloft, and was in the 
act of leaving it, when he sung out,—‘*‘ A sail 
on the weather bow.’’—‘* What does she look 
like??? —** Can’t rightly say, sir; she is in the 
middle of the thick weather to windward.’’— 
“Stay where you are a little.—Jenkins, jump 
forward, and see what you can make of her from 
the fore-yard.’? Whilst the topman was obeying 
his instructions, the look-out again hailed— 
‘She is a ship, sir, close hauled on the same 
tack,—the weather clears and I can see her 
now,’’ 

The wind, ever since noon, had been blowing 
in heavy squalls, with appalling lulls between 
them. One of these gusts had been so violent 
as to bury in the sea the lea-guns in the waist, 
although the brig had nothing set but her close 
reefed main-topsail, and reefedforesail. It was 
now spending its fury, and she was beginning to 
roll heavily, when, with a suddenness almost in- 
credible to one unacquainted with these lati- 
tudes, the veil of mist that hung to windward 
the whole day was rent and drawn aside, and 
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the red and level rays of the setting sun flashed 
at once, through a long arch of glowing clouds, 
on the black hull and tall spars of his Britannic 
Majesty’s sloop Torch. And, true enough, we 
were not the only spectators of this gloomy 
splendour; for, right in the wake of the moon- 
like sun, now half sunk in the sea, at the dis- 
tance of a mile or more, lay a long warlike- 
looking craft, apparently a frigate or heavy cor- 
vette, rolling heavily and silently in the trough 
of the sea, with her masts, yards, and the scanty 
sail she had set, in strong relief against the glo- 
rious horizon. 

Jenkins now hailed from the fore-yard—** The 
strange sail is bearing up, sir.’’ As he spoke, a 
flash was seen, followed, after what seemed 
a long interval, by the deadened report of the 
gun, as if it had been an echo, and the sharp 
half-ringing, half-hissing sound of the shot. It 
fell short, but close to us, and was evidently 
thrown from a heavy cannon, from the length of 
the range. Mr. Splinter, the First Lieutenant, 
jumped from the gun he stood on—‘‘ Quarter 
master keep her away a bit’’---and dived inte 
the cabin to make his report. 

Captain Deadeye was a staid, stiff-rumped, 
wall-eyed, old First-Lieutenantish-looking vete- 
ran, with his coat of a regular Rodney cut, 
broad skirts, long waist, stand-up collar, over 
which dangled either a queue, or marlinspike, 
with a tuft of oakum at the end of it,#-it would 
have puzzled the Old Nick to say which. His 
lower spars were cased in tight unmentionables, 
of what had once been white kerseymere, and 
long boots, the coal-scuttle tops of which serv- 
ed as scuppers to carry off the drainings from 
his coat-flaps in bad weather; he was, in fact, 
the ** last of the sea-monsters,’’ but, like all 
his tribe, as brave as steel—-and when put to 
it, as alert as a cat. 


He no sooner heard Splinter’s report, than he 
sprung up the ladder, brushing the tumbler of 
swizzie he had just brewed clean out of the fid- 
dle into the lap of Mr. Saveall, the purser, who 
had dined with him, nearly extinguishing the said 
purser by his arm striking the bowl of the pipe 
he was smoking, thereby forcing the shank half 
way down his throat. ‘* My glass, Wilson,” to 
his steward.—** She is close to, sir; yousean’see 
her plainly without it,’? said Mr. Treenail, the 
second Lieutenant, from the weather nettings, 
where he wasreconnoitering. After a long look 
through his starboard blinker, (his other sky- 
light had been shut up ever since Aboukir,) 
Deadye gave orders to ‘* clear away the weath- 
er-bow gun;’’ and as it was now getting too 
dark for flags to be seen distinctly, he desired 
that three lanterns might be got ready for hoist- 
ing vertically in the main-rigging.—** All ready 
forward there?’’—** All ready, sir.?*—** Then 
hoist away the lights, and throw a shot across 
her forefoot—-Fire!’’ Bang went our carronade, 
but our friend to windward paid no regard to 
the private signal; he had shaken a reef out of 
his topsails, and was coming down fast upon us. 

it was clear that old Blowhard had at first 
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‘taken him for one of our own cruisers, and meant 


‘to signalize him, ‘‘all regular and ship-shape,”’ 


to use his own expression; most of us, however, 
thought it would have been wiser to have made 
sail, and widened our distance a little, in place 
of bothering with old-fashioned mancuvres, 
which might end in our catching a tartar; but 
the skipper had been all his life in line-of-bat- 
tle ships, or heavy frigates; and it was a tough 
job, under any circumstances, to persuade him of 
the propriety of ‘‘up-stick-and-away,’’ as we 
soon felt to our cost. 

The enemy, for such he evidently was, now 
all at once yawed, and indulged us with a sight 
of his teeth; and there he was, fifteen ports of a 
side on his main-deck, with the due quantum of 
carronades on his quarter-deck and forecastle; 
whilst his short lower masts, white canvas, and 
the tremendous hoist in his topsails, showed him 
to be a heavy American frigate; and it was 
equally certain that he had cleverly hooked us 
under his lee, within comfortable range of his 
long twenty-fours. To convince the most un- 
believing, three jets of flame, amidst wreaths of 
White smoke, glanced from his main-deck; but 
in this instance, the sound of the cannon was 
fotlowed by a sharp crackle anda shower of 
splinters from the fore-yard. 

It was clear we had got an ugly customer 
—poor Jenkins now called to Treenail, who was 
standing forward near the gun which had been 
fired——**Och, sir, and its badly wounded we are 
here.’’ The officer was a Patlander, as well as 
the seaman. ‘‘Which of you, my boy?’’ the 
growing seriousness of the affair in no way 
checking his propensity to fun. ‘Which of you 
—-you, or the yard?’’ “Both of us, your honor; 
but the yard badliest.’? ‘*The devil! Come 
down, then, or get into the top, and I will have 
you looked after presently.’”’ The poor fellow 
crawled off the yard into the foretop, as he was 
ordered, where he was found after the brush, 
‘badly wounded by a splinter in the breast. 

Jonathan no doubt ‘‘calculated,’’ as well he 
‘might, that this taste of his quality would be 
quite sufficient for a little 18 gun sloop close un- 
der his lee; but the fight was not to be so easily 
‘taken out of Deadeye, although even to his op- 
‘tic it. was now high time to be off. 

‘‘All hands make sail, Mr. Splinter; that chap 
istoo heavy for us. Mr. Kelson,’’ to the car- 
penter, ‘jump up and see what the foreyawl 
will carry. Keep her away, my man,’’ to the 
seaman at the helm; ‘Crack on, Mr. Splinter— 
shake all the reefs out,—set the foretopsail, and 
loose topgallant sails; stand by to sheet home, 
and see all clear to rig the beoms out, if the 
breeze lulls.’’ 

In less than a minute we were bowling along 
before it; but the wind was breezing up again, 
and no one could say how long the wounded 
foreyard would carry the weight and drag of the 
gails. To mend the matter, Jonathan was com- 
ing up, hand over hand, with the freshening 
breeze, under a press of canvas; it was clear 
that escape was next to impossible. 





“Clear away the larboard guns!’’ I abselutely 
jumped off the deck with astonishment—who 
could have spoken it? It appeared such down- 
right madness to show fight under the very 
muzzles of the guns of an enemy, half of whose 
broadside was sufficient to sink us. It was the 
captain, however, and there was nothing for it. 

In an instant was heard, through the whistling 
of the breeze, the creaking and screaming of the 
carronade slides, the rattling of the carriage of 
the long twelve-pounder amid ships, the thump- 
ing and punching of handspikes, and the dancing 
and jumping of Jack himself, as the guns were 
being shotted and run out. In a few seconds all 
was still again, but the rushing sound of the yes- 
sel going through the water, and of the rising 
gale amongst the rigging. 

The men stood clustered at their quarters, 
their cutlasses buckled round their waists, all 
without jackets and waistcoats, and many with 
nothing but their trowsers on, 

‘‘Now, men, mind your aim; our only chance 
is to wing him. I will yaw the ship, and as 
your guns come to bear, slap it right into his 
bows. Starboard your helm, my man, and bring 
her to the wind.’’ As she came round, -blaze 
went our carronades and long-gun in succession, 
with good-will and good aim, and down came 
his fore-top-sail on the cap, with all the superin- 
cumbent spars and gear; the head of the top- 
mast had been shot away. The men instinc- 
tively cheered. ‘*That will do; now knock off, 
my boys, and let us run for it. Keep her away 
again: make all sail.’’ 

Jonathan was for an instant paralysed by our 
impudence; but just as we were getting before 
the wind, he yawed, and let drive his whole 
broadside; and fearfully did it transmogrify us. 
Half an hour before we were as gay a little 
sloop as ever floated, with a crew of 120 as fine 
fellows as ever manned a British man-of-war.— 
The iron-shower sped—-ten of the hundred and 
twenty never saw the sun rise again; seventeen 
more were wounded, three mortally; we had 
eight shot between wind and water, our maiz- 
top-mast shot away as clean asa carrot, and 
our hull and rigging otherwise regularly cut to 
pieces. Another broadside succeeded; but by 
this time we had bore up, thanks to the loss of 
our after-sail; we could do nothing else; and, 
what was better luck still, whilst the loss of our 
main-top-mast paid the brig offon the one hand, 
the loss of head-sail in the frigate brought her 
as quickly to the wind en the other; thus most 
of her shot fell astern of us; and, before she 
could bear up again in chase, the squall. struck 
her, and carried her main-top-mast overboard. 

This gave us a start, crippled and bedevilled 
though we were; and as the night fell, we 
contrived to lose sight of our large friend. With 
breathless anxiety did we carry on through that 
night, expecting every lurch to send our remain- 
ing topmast by the board; but the weather mo- 
derated, and next morning the sun shone on our 
blood-stained decks, at anchor off the entrance 
to $t. George’s harbour. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BLACK SEA. 


(Ata period when every thing descriptive of Turkish 
feelings and habits is more than usually interesting, 
we select the following from the M.S. notes of M. 
Fontanier, who was sent into the East by the French 
Government, and with instructions from the Geogra- 
phical Society at Paris.) 


At the close of the winter of 1826 Lleft Georgia 
for Redut-Kaie, where I was desirous of embark- 
ing for Trebisond. With this view, | made terms 
with a Turkish captain, who had just entered 
the harbor with a cargo of citrons and dried 
fruits, which he intended to barter for Turkish 
wheat; an article sold at a low rate by the Min- 
grelians. My passage being secured, I went 
into quarantine, spent the night on board of the 
vessel, and received permission to depart the 
next morning from the superintendent of the 
Russian lazaretto; who availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded, by our having been allowed 
to enter the day before without being either exam- 
ined or reported, to make a display of his au- 
thority by administering a score of coups de ba- 
ton upon the backs of the offending sentinels. 

My companion was a young Byzantian, who 
had fellowed some merchants into Persia as an 
interpreter, and was now on his way home- 
wards. * *-* Qur vessel had but one mast, 
with a large sail, besides a foresail and two 
small ones: it had what was intended to serve 
as a deck, and in her after-part was aspecies of 
hold, dignified by the name of a cabin, in which 
we stretched a carpet upon the substratum of 
maise. She was navigated by five sailors, who 
were interested in the vessel’s adventure, and 
before the anchor was raised betook themselves 
to their prayers; which being ended, we steered 
our course through narrow channels, to the 
mouth of the Copi; and setting our sails, were 
wafted, by a stiff breeze, along the coast of 
Georgia. The mouth of the Phasis being spee- 
dily doubled, about noon we were in sight of the 
mountain behind Batum; left the Caucasus on 
our stern, and gradually approached the lofty 
ranges of Asia Minor. Both of these elevated 
masses run nearly parallel to each other, from 
north east to south west; a branch of the Cauca- 
sus passes through Suram, and forms a junction 
with the opposite chain; whilst at the foot of the 
three mountains lie the marshy plains of Mingre- 
lia, and the spacious forests of Guriel, through 
which flow the Phasis and Copi, descending from 
the towering Caucasus. 

As the wind continued favourable during the 
night, we determined upon holding our course, 
frail as our bark was, in a straight line to Trebi- 
sond; but were assailed the next morning by so 
strong a north easter, that we were compelled 
to put our helm about, and make for the coast. 
The clouds were arrested by the mountain tops, 
and collecting in a heavy mass over them, we 
had scarcely time to gain a sheltered road-stead, 
when a tempest vomited its fury around us: it 
continued eight-and-forty hours, and we were 
obliged to wait until the forty-ninth, employing 


ourselves in the interval on the repair of our 
solitary mast, which the blast had snapped.— 
Hospitality is so rare an article in this quarter of 
the globe, that our messmates canvassed the 
matter over and over again before they ventured 
to set foot on shore; and even then declined to. 
take us with them, as we should have been in- 
evitably consigned to incarceration. They had 
previously felt great alarm at the prospect of 
being compelled to take refuge in Batum, where 
they would have been certain to experience 
maltreatment. In fact, the four or five districts. 
between Trebisond and that place are generally 
at variance; nor can any native, much less a 
stranger, attempt to land without imminent dan- 
ger. 

There aie many bights, such as that in 
which we lay, along this coast: the mountain 
chains of Asia Minor run in a north westerly di- 
rection; and their points, jutting out into the 
sea, afford shelter to wind-bound navigators, 

We prosecuted our course towards midnight, 
and in the morning came in sight of Risa or 
Irisa, a place of considerable traffic, which its 
inhabitants consider a gem in their sovereign’s 
aigrette: it lies upon the sea-shore, and contains 
about four thousand souls. The houses are not 
crowded upon one another, as in other parts of 
Turkey; but each of them is encircled by trees, 
and many are surrounded by a fenced parterre, 
in which maize is grown. Some few, situated 
on the declivity of a hill, wore a picturesque ap- 
pearance in the distance, but we were complete- 
ly undeceived on a nearer approach: a similar 
impression accompanies the remote aspect of 
most of the towns, and even villages, in Turkey. 
The natives are happy in their choice of sites: 
they are an indolent race of beings, and their 
gazing propensity impels them to prefer situa~. 
tions on which nature has been lavish of her 
gifts: but the inert habits of the Turk bring un- 
der the stranger’s closer eye a mass of ruins, 
instead of a knot of smiling habitations. No 
region would surpass the shores of the Black 
Sea in productiveness, were it not the scene of 
perpetual strife. 

Suermene, the next spot we made, was the 
native place of our captain and his erew—their 
land of promise; and in defiance of the phleg- 
matic mien they put on, their patience was evi- 
dently succumbing under the pitiless indolenee 
ofthe breeze. ‘* God is great!’’ exclaimed the 
captain, as if apprehensive that his over-anxious 
petitions had insulted his Maker; and every lip 
responded, ‘* God is great!’’ with an affectation 
of unconcern which speedily faded from their 
brows. As wecame alongside of the town in 
the afternoon, a boat put off from the shore: 
the helmsman carried a musket across his 
shoulder; his girdle was hung with pistols, a 
dagger, and several water-bullets. He instant- 
ly recognised the. captain, who had been away 
a whole month, ‘* Ah! Ali Reis, is it youd— 
Welcome back, my friend. Mahmud, i’m glad 
to see thee. But what infidels are those you 
bave on board?’’ ** They are sons of some noble 
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Franks,’’ returned Ali Reis, ‘‘and we are taking 
them to Trebisond.’’ ‘‘ You are welcome, 
sirs.’? ‘* Have you any thing new a-shore?’’ 
asked the Reis. ‘* Nothing at all; only the son 
of the Aga of Risa has murdered his cousin in a 
fit of jealousy,‘ and is come to us for shelter; 
*tis a fine lad: as, and Allah forgive my bad 
memory, Hussein laid a charge of gunpowder 
under your neighbour’s house, and has blown it 
to atoms; five lives were lost by the accident.’’ 
** That’s an unfortunate piece of business,’’ ex- 
claimed Ali. ‘* Not worth another thought; 
*twas a parcel of children!’ During this ¢on- 
fabulation our boat was lowered, the whole 
crew armed themselves completely, and made 
for the shore, as if they were about to take the 
place by storm. In a few minutes our ears were 
saluted with the din of musketry; but it, was 
mere vox et preterea nihil: as it turned out to 
be nothing more than a saloo in honour of our 
friend’s return, which they re-echoed from the 
muzzles of their own pieces. Anxious as [ was 
to get loose from the pit in which I had been 
immured during the last four days, I was obliged 
to pass the night on board, and await the return 
ofour crew. It appeared strange to me that 
the captain should venture to leave his ship and 
cargo in so perilous a neighbourhood, with no 
better protection than a couple of travellers, 
who would have made but a sorry show against 
any predatory attempt. He certainly seemed 
struck when I made this observation to him, 
though he parried it by telling me, that from the 
moment the anchor was lowered, the property 
was looked upon as under the immediate safe- 
guard of the inhabitants ;—a strange sort of con- 
sanguinity this, between honesty and Vandalism! 

Suermene contains about two thousand souls, 
Turks and Greeks. Their dwellings are low and 
insignificant, though built of stone; the walls 
substantial enough for every purpose of defence; 
and most of the houses surrounded by an enclo- 
sure, in which maize (the principal food of their 
owners) is grown. They use it for bread and 
cakes, which are roasted in ashes, and esteemed 
a tit-bit: for my own part, I preferred the black 
rye bread which I purchased at the bazar. The 
place also produces fruit, which is sent to Bai- 
lout: its olive trees are numerous, though of a 
diminutive species; and citrons succeed better at 
Risa, whence they are exported to Redut-Kale 
and Trebisond. A considerable traffic is also car- 
ried on in hazle-nuts and dried figs. The shops 
are ill supplied, and the majority ef them belong 
to Greeks, who deal in woollens, cotton, tobac- 
co, and groeeries.—Every shopkeeper has a 
loaded musket at his elbow, and is frequently 
called upon to use it when an attack is made by 
the neighboring villagers. But when a quarrel 
breaks out between them and the town people, 
they, as Christians, are not ailowed to employ 
nre-arms, but adopt a more prudent course, and 
put up with a cudgelling, as a ready means of 
terminating the broil. 1 was an eye witness of 
the severe drubbing bestowed upon one of this 
ill-starred race, who objected to take up a hoe 
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and join others of his own faith in working uvon 
the aga’s property. * * * Every Turk ig 
abroad during the day time; they collect in the 
bazar, smoke their pipes, and spend their hours 
in conversation: when evening approaches they 
go home to their families. Our skipper (who 
was anxious we should not conceive him to be 
impatient to see his wife!) had his children sent 
to him on the day of his arrival, and avoided 
crossing his own threshold until the following 
day, when, as he did not think fit to favor us 
with an invitation, we were doomed to wander 
about Jike outcasts, in our foreign habiliments, 
exposed to the hostile stare of his suspicious 
countrymen. That we might be more at our 
ease, we therefore returned on board of our 
vessel, and here we remained in durance two 
days longer, while the cargo was discharging, 
and some unexpected difficulty was adjusted. 
The Pacha of Trebisond was at war with an 
Aga, a neighbor of the Suermeniotes, who had 
made common cause with him; they did not dare, 
therefore, to sutfer themselves to be seen by 
their enemies, who would instantly have made 
a caption of the vessel and cargo; but got out 
of the dilemma by adopting an expedient of 
every day occurrence among the Turks. On the 
one hand, they sent off proposals for settling 
their differences, to the Pacha, and promised 
him due submission and payment of the fisc; 
and, at the same moment, shipped off, in the 
bark which carried the despatches, fifteen men, 
with the Aga’s nephew at their head, to the as- 
sistance of the rebel. These young adventu- 
rers, who were of course a sample of the most 
unruly fellows in the town, were destined to be 
our travelling companions to Trebisond, and 
met us on board of a large vessel with a single 
sail; but as it came on to blow hard, we were 
obliged to bring to, and they preferred going 
ashore and making their way by land. The 
captain was as much delighted to get rid of 
them as ourselves, and eagerly resumed his 
course, fearing lest they should change their 
minds and come on board again. 

The coast of the Euxine, till we reached Tre- 
bisond, afforded a most delightful prospect; there 
were houses and gardens in all directions; and 
though judging from the uncultivated state of the 
soil that the population must be scant, yet their 
dwellings lay so scattered as to give the country 
an appearance of being well peopled. In some 
places we perceived ruins—a sort of signal-posts 
that the traveller is approaching the capital of 
some ancient state. We doubled several small 
points of the mountain ridges, and I observed 
that a basaltic soil appeared to cover the lime- 
stone, which was the predominant mass through- 
out this elevated region. About five miles east 
of Trebisond I discerned two pyramids, which 
are probably used as light houses, on the top of 
a hill. We ran into the harbor in the middle of 
the night, and were compelled to await the re- 
turn of daylight before we could set foot within 
the last capital of the Greek empire. Trebisond 


lies on the seashore, the port being behind a pro- 
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montory east of the town, beyond the outer ex- 
tremity of which a pier has been built. This 
pier is a great protection to vessels against the 
dreadful north-west wind which rages in the 
Euxine during the summer, but in winter they 
are compelled to shelter at Platana, about five 
miles off. The flat on which the town lies, rises 
about ninety feet above the level of the sea; the 
dwellings of the Greeks and Armenians de- 
scending in an amphitheatre to the shore. The 
Christian population amounts to five or six hun- 
dred; but the Mahomedan is estimated at sixty 
thousand. With the exception of the French 
consul’s residence, the houses are but of a mean 
description, and resemble a heap of prisons, for 
the walls are solid, and what few windows em- 
bellish them look upon the interior court-yards. 
Their internal arrangements are much of the 
same character as those I saw in other parts of 
Turkey. Every thing bespeaks the backward 
state of civilization; and tle European is perpe- 
tually reminded of the necessity of keeping a 
careful look out after his sayings and doings. 
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securities for that female virtue, in which they 
are most interested. Never indulge yourselves 
in ridicule on religious subjects; nor give counte- 
nance to it in others, by seeming diverted with 
what they say. This, to people of good breed. 
ing, will be a sufficient check, 

Let a woman be decked with all the émbellish- 
ments of art and care of nature—yet, if boldness 
is to be read in her face, it blots all the lines of 
beauty. 

Every station hasits burden. Even as certain 
it is, that it has also its peculiar pleasures, 
which become the sweeter by its opposite grie- 
vance. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and deli- 
cate feeling in the soul, which makes her shrink 
and withdraw herself from the thing that has 
danger in it. It is such an exquisite sensibility as 
warns her to shun the first appearance of every 
thing that is hurtful. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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A MOTHIER’S LOVE. 


IIast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be? 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 
Then mayst thou mete out a mother’s love. 








Ifast thou tatked with the blessed of leading on 
‘lo the throne of God some wandering son? 
Hast thou witnessed the angel’s bright employ ? 
Then mayest thou speak ot a mother’s joy. 
Evening and morn hast thou watched the Lee 
Go forth on her errands of industry ! 

The bee for herself hath gathered and toil’d, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


Hast thou gone with the traveller though afar, 
From pole to pole, and star to star? 

Thou hast; but on ocean, earth or sea, 

The heart ofa mother has gone with thee. 


There is not a grand inspiring thought, 
There is not a trath by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 

That may not be read in a mother’s eye. 
And ever, since earth began, that look 

Has been tothe wise an open book, 

To win them back from the loss they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 

There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declares: 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

Ile is heard to speak a mother’s love. 


Women are generally deceived when they 
think they recommend themselves to our sex by 
their indifference about religion, Every man 
who knows human nature, connects a religious 
taste in your sex with softness and sensibility of 
heart; at least, we always consider the want of 
it asa proof of that masculine spirit, which of 
all your faults we dislike the most. Besides, men 
consider your religion as one of their principal 
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A lawyer was pleading before a Scotch Judge, 
and his client happening to be present, whose 
name was Tickle, commenced his speceh in the 
following strain—‘‘Tickle, my client, the de- 
fendant, my Lord;’’ the audience, amused with 
the oddity of the speech, were almost thrown 
into hysterics by laughter, on the Judge very 
innocently replying “Tickle her yourself, Harry, 
you are as well able to do it as I.”’ 





A young surgeon was lately apprehended at 
Sheffield, in England, charged with having sto- 
len a bonnet, a satin slip, a dimity petticoat, a 
flannel petticoat, a pair of stockings with spring 
garters, and another article of female apparel. 
On examination, it appeared that the gentleman 
had not only stolen the clothes, but the lady 
who wore them. Mamma, not liking her new 
son-in-law, took this revenge. We are happy 
to add that the magistrate let him off, 





TIT FOR TAT. 
Two gentlemen were disputing the other even- 
ing at the opera the possession of a seat, when 
one of them remarked that he was most entitled 
to it, being a man of quality. ‘‘Ah,’’ replied 
the other, ‘‘I imagined so by your impudence. 
But I, sir,’’ sarcastically placing his hand upon 
his pocket, ‘tam a man of quantity.’? ‘Yes,’’ 
said the first, ‘I thought so by your ignorance.’’ 





A gentleman travelling in the upper country 
was met by the innkeeper, an old acquaintance, 
with extravagant expressions of joy and kindness. 
The morning after, our traveller was in great 
difficulty whether he should dare (o offer pay to 
one who received him in such a friendly manner 
or not, and commenced, with great embarrass- 
ment to say, ‘My dear sir I know not how I can 
recompense your hospitality.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ said 
the host, ‘I am no ways partikler, north or south 
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money is all one to me.’ 
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The wife of a black man had presented her 
husband with male twin children. Meeting a 
friend, Sambo was asked if they looked like 
each other. ‘Yes, by Golly,’ replied he, ‘so 
much that you can’t tell them apart; specially 
Pomp.’ 





Asaman was “riving eattle and wishing to 
alter their course, ne called out to a'boy, ata 
short distance, to turn them, Says the boy, 
they are right side out now. Well, head them 
then. They have heads on. Whose boy are 
you? I don’t know; I’ll go in and ask mother. 

‘SURE ENOUGH.” 

We were pleased with the common sense ma- 
nifested by an unfortunate son ef Erin who was 
being tried before Justice Whitman the other 
day. ‘Are you guilty or not guilty?’ said the 
clerk. * An what the divil are you put there for 
b&t to find out.’ 





As the sun in all his splendor was peeping 
over the eastern hills, a newly married man ex- 
claimed, “the glory of the world is rising!’ His 
wife, who happened to be getting up at that 
moment, taking the compliment to herself, sim- 
pered out, ‘* What would you say, my dear, if] 
had my new silk gown on?’’ 





A young lady recommends to the clerks the 
formation of a Society to be called the Anti- 
getting-out-of—patience—with-the-pretty—young- 
Jadies--who-—return-their--calls-in-the-morning— 
and-look—over--the-goods-while-they-chat-and- 
sometimes-buy—what-they-dont-want-Society. 





HuNGARIAN GARDENER’s Sonc.—‘ Oh, 
that I had a large garden, well-stocked with fruit; 
a farm well stocked with cattle; and a young 
and beautiful wife!” 





A Yankee not long since received $5 of the 
collector of his Majesty’s customs at York, U. 
C. for having shown him where five barrels of 
contraband whiskey lay. He called him up in 
the night. The collector seized the barrels, 
and after paying for carrying them to the public 

. store, found that they contained pure water. 





At an examination of the senior class, in a 
College, 2 young man construed the following 
line in Horace, ‘“‘Exegi monumentum ere pe- 
rennius,’’ (which is in English, ‘‘I have finished 
a monument more lasting than brass’’) thus: ‘*J 
have eaten a monument harder than brass.’’— 
One of the Trustees immediately replied, *‘ Well, 
sir, I think you had better sit down and digest 
#t.”? 

itil 

‘I’ve often heard that French cooks were 
dirty dogs,’? said an Irish footman to his mas- 
ter, at Paris—‘*‘ beans chawed and fried is 
rather too bad. Look at this sign, your honor.’’ 
—Bains chauds et froids was the inscription 

that scandalized Pat. 
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Pertness and ignorance may ask a question 
in three lines, which will cost learning and in- 
genuity thirty pages to answer. When this js 
done, the same question shall be triumphantly 
asked again the next year, as if nothing had 
ever been written on the subject. And as peo- 
ple in general, for one reason or other, like 
short objections better than short answers in 
the mode of disputation, the odds must ever be 
against us; and we must ever be content with 
those of our friends who have honesty and 
erudition, candor and patience, to study both 
sides of the question.— Bishop Horne. 





A Grear Poetr!—Some time ago, when Sir 
Walter Scott was going to London by one of 
the smacks, the porter who carried his luggage 
on board, was informed that he had been work- 
ing for the greatest poet of Scotland. The man 
of burdens gave a look first to Sir Walter, and 
then to the speaker, that Mathews only could 
imitate, and exclaimed, * That the greatest 
poet! I’]l tak my davy that Sandy Tamson, the 
fireman o’ the Thane o’ Fife, is a head taller.— 
An’ for strength, deil tak me if he wadna lick 
twa o’ him.’’ 





Beau BrumMMELL’s Last.—This worthy of 
the olden time is, as doubtless most of our 
readers know, now resident at Calais, where he 
is occasionally visited by some of his former sub- 
jects. A gentleman, who called upon him in 
his way from Paris last week, after some gene- 
ral conversation,-asked him if he had ever been 
in London since his abdication of the throne of 
fashion. This was a sore subject for the ex-em- 
peror, and the manner in which he evaded it is 
well worth the attention of the tyro—‘*London!” 
said he, *‘ Londen! eh? a large manufacturing 
town, is it not? Oh! I recollect, I travelled 
through the place once!”* 





John Randolph, (says the Palladium) in his 
famous opposition to the passage of the wool- 
len’s bill in Congress, entered so deeply into 
the anti-manufacturing spirit, that he declared 
he would at any time go twenty rods out of his 
way to kick a sheep. 





Desire of idleness and power.—‘ 1 wish | 
was a king,’ said Dick Doughhead to his fa- 
ther, one hot summer-day, as he had finished 
hoeing his row of corn, and stood leaning upon 
his hoe, in the shade of a tree where the hands 
were quenching their thirst from ‘* the gallon 
bottle.’’ * Daddy I wish I was aking.’ ‘ Why 
so, my son.’ ‘ Why, then I would swing on 
the gate and lick lasses’ 

Por1GNANT Sorrow.—A Dutchman, not one 
hundred miles from Middleburg, having suddenly 
lost an infant son, of whom he was very fond, 
thus vented his inconsolable grief over the corpse 
of his child: —*‘ I dont see wot dit make him tie 
—he was so fatter as putter—I wouldat haf him 
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{ feel quite unwell, and will take a little 
brandy and water, said a member of a tempe- 
rance society who had promised to use no ar- 
dent spirits unless he wassick. ‘‘I am very un- 
well, my dear, hand me a little more brandy.”’ 
‘* Here is the brandy, (says the wife,) but I wish 
the society farther, for you have not had a well 
day since you joined it.”’ 





A radical cure.—The following item was de- 
livered in a farrier’s bill, to a gentleman in the 
neighborhood of Bristol, a few days since: 
‘‘To curing your honor’s mare till she died— 
12s. 6d.’’ 





The Batavia Press, alluding to the hardness 
of the times, and the difficulty of collecting bid/s 
tells the following:—-**A gentleman called at the 
house of an honest old lady, for the purpose of 
collecting a small debt. Not recollecting the 
amount, he promised to send in his 6id/ that 
evening. The old woman supposing that he 
meant his son William, replied—*O la, our 
Sall never set up with any one yit; but Bill’s a 
clever boy, and they may build a fire in t’other 
room.’”? 


HANDEL. 

Some folks eat two or three times as muchas 
others—for instance, the incomparable and in- 
spired composer, Handel, required uncommonly 
large and frequent supplies of food. Among 
other stories told of this great musician, it is 
said that whenever he dined alone at a tavern, 
he always ordered ‘‘dinner for three;’’ and on 
receiving an answer to his question—‘'Is de 
tinnerretty?’’ “As soon as the company come.’’ 
—He said, con trepito, ‘‘Den pring up te tinner 
prestissimo, lam de gombany.’’ 





OLD TIMES. 

Holingshead, who was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth, informs us, ‘* there were very 
tew chimneys (in England in his time) even in 
the capital towns; the fire was laid to the wall, 
and the smoke issued out at the roof, or door, 
or window. The houses were wattled and 
plastered over with clay, and all the furniture 
and utensils were wood. The people slept on 
straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow.’’ 

‘‘ How can you, my lord, prefer punch to 
wine?”? ** Because, my dear, it is so much like 
matrimony; such a compound of opposite qua- 
lities.”? **Aye, my lord, I am the weak part, I 
suppose.’? ** No, my love, you are the sweet, 
with a little of the acid, and no small portion of 
the spirit.’? 

Booxs or Lovr anv Devorion.~-Menage 
bas this acute observation on the writing of love 
and religion:—** Books of devotion and those of 
love are alike bought. The only difference I find 
#8, that there are more who read books of love 
than buy them, and there are more who buy books 
of devotion than read them.’’ 
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The printer of an eastern paper says that 
many of his patrons would make good wheel 
horses, they hold back so well. 

Concise and Courteous.—The following epi- 
taph is engraved on a tombstone in a church- 
yard in Ireland:— 

‘* Here lies Pat Steel, 
That’s very true: 

Who was he?—\What was he? 
What’s that to you?” 





An epitaph which may be read in Carno 
churchyard, Montgomeryshire: 
ON A SOLDIER. 
" Death billeted me here, 
A while to remain; 
And, when the trumpet sounds, 
Pilrise and march again.” 





A Kind Mother’s Advice to her Son. 


** Whene’er you marry,” to her son 

A prudent mother said, 

‘* Choose for your loving helpmate, one 

Rich widow, or old maid; 

For any wife may turn out ill, : 
But, Dick, the money never will.” 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1829. 


Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure, and beyond the reach 
of any fire’s influenee. 








A MISSIONARY EVN, 


BY THE LATE BISHCP HEBER OF CALCUTTA. 


i i ] strand ; 
From Greenland’s i - cy mountains, From India’s cora : 








i vand ; 
Ai Where Afric’s sunny fountains Roll down their gaiden ; 


oe * 
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From many an ancient river, From many a palmy plain, 


Th ll t d “ee 1V ---e- er hei chain. 


i "er Ceylon’s isle : 
tho’ the spicy breezes Blow soft o’er Cey 
php waa pleases, And cnly man is vile ; 
In vain with lavish kindness The gifts of God are strown: 
The heathen in his blindness Bows down to wood and stone. 


i i high 
hose souls are lighted By wisdom from on , 
as he Gola benighted ‘The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! O Salvation! The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till earth’s remotest nation Has learnt Messiah’s name. 


Waft, Waft, ye winds, his story, And you, ye = roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, It spreads from pole to pole ‘ke 
Till o’er our ransom’d nature, rhe lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, In bliss returns to reign. 
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GROTTO OF THE MUSES. 


A VISION. 


Where high Olympus lifts his awful head, 
And vales and vallies on his summit spread, 
Green groves in beauty bloom those sacred shades, 
Loy’d by the musesand the mountain maids: 
A crystal cascade, lit with Luna’s beams, 
Where Nymphs and Naiads bathe their lovely limbs, 
Flow in soft silence by the sylvan cell, 
Where all the mountain maids and muses dwell; 
Rich ripening plums and rosy peaches hung 
>Mid golden grapes that round the grotto clong; 
The Empress of the soul here holds her reign; apts ee mace hte ei ere ‘sets 
Her harp--her sceptre—her cominands, its strain. Adorn d the entrance with ambrosial bow ’r's; 
Pleas’d with the sylvan scene I gaz‘d around, 

= aaa Where rills aud rivers gambled thro’ the ground, 
And spouting fountains from their silver springs 
Fiung their glad waters on erial wings. 

















on SSetaeinia for the Casket. 
PREDICTION—TO C********, 





“ Muses, que vos sacres mysteres, I enter’d next the grotto, and bebold, 

Changeut le destin des mortels !”" Around were hung nine harps of glittering gold; 
Thou ert but a dreamer of pleasure now, the scene appear’d so bright, so gay, so grand, 
With the light of hope on thy lifted brow; It seem’d as fashion’d by some fairy hand; 


Wi , se hi A thousand curious crystals hung above, 
Mt Lap easant scene in thy pathway spread, Rich as the palace of imperial Jove! 
Where the purest colours of joy are shed ! Bright gems and jewels naked walls unfold, 
There is no tear in thy kindling eye— And brilliant zig-zag veins of glittering gold; 
No cloud to frown in lite’s morning sky: — Like some vast vault the splendid scene appears, 
Existenee to thée Sake eat Gath tivear Lit with ten thousand shining chandeliers. 
ee Nias? samen reahadatats bard ae ‘Those glittering groups of gems on high, among 
Unincumbered with sorrow—untouched with care. The golden lamp of love and learning hung, 
Allthy thoughts are born like the spring-time flowers So 5a), grand, the dazzling delnge, all 
Scem/’d like a dream or faney’s fairy hall; 
High on a throne, in glittering pomp array’d, 
Fair fancy sat, the loveliest mountain maid, 


concn cneniiats corinne whachasencaeatoeettaetitt lit Ci At: | AIAN RED Ht et eri roto i corns Be “3 


s cin cena Baiatape ea OS eT HORNA 


. To brighten the spell of youth’s goiden hours:— 
‘Lo illumine awhile the untroubled breast, 


“ While their rapturous visions all seenes invest:— With golden buckles beautifully bound, 
While the heart is light—while the brow is fair, Her gay fantastic robe roll’d on the ground, i 
Ry . « FF Bright as arainbow round her head array’d ‘ 
kwe the shadows of anguish have gather’d there; ’ 


Her brilliant crown of blooming flow’rs was made. 
In her fair hand, while her soft bosom sweli’d, 

Eve the light from her pinions hath passed away. The broad bright mirror of the mind she held; 
Searce could divine Melpomene inspire 

The mournful music c “her lofty lyre, 

When in the mirror on the mimic stage, 


Ere pleasure hath flown with her treacherous lay; 


i would that the day-beams of peace might be, 
With their gladdening influence ever with thee:— 


i would that the buds of thy path might bloom, Pale Desdemona mourn’d o’er Moorish rage; 
And thy cheek be unstain’d by regret or gloom; Sad Isabella beat her breast of care, 


And fair Ophelia tore her flowing hair, 
The sacred Erato then struck the string, 
And in soft lays of love essay’d to sing, 


That thy heart might bound to hope’s syven hymn, 
That thine eloquent eye might be never dim; 


That thy being might pass like a stream along, When, lo, reflected Sappho’s shade appears, 
° . . . . bg ab > a0" as « € H ad 

Heaven’s smile on its bosom, and joy in its song. Io take the lover sleap, all bathed in tears; 

Down the deep cliff to banish love’s delight, 

But it may not be thus—amid chance and change, She leaps and settles in the shades of night; 

Thy feet from the meadows of youth will range: In simple robes with silver buckles bound, 

Ty us . . i ip y > “4 ic? 

lhe loved thou wilt lose: and the purein heart, The lovely Muses moved to music’s sound, 


Divine Urania, staring at the stars, 
And soft Euterpe with her tuneful bars; 
I saw, and heard sublime Calliope 


i 
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Like dew from thy pathway will soon depart! 
Thou wilt look around for each radiant scene 


Which beguil'’d thy young bosom when life was green? Strike her loud lyre to epic poesy, 
They will pass from thy presence, the glad and fair, So rich and lofty were the lays that hung 
Like toa aii Sones the Holfle of air In living language on her tunetul tongue, 

? ata cect: ata inet: : So sweet her eloquence, and so sublime 
But I will not grieve thee!—for hopes remain Whe vivid scene she told of truth and ‘time, 
Which thy innocent spirit may yet retain; Viat when the mirror once more to my view, 


Wh; eas m3 Homer’s deep song with all its horrors drew, 

lich will fling a ray upon scenes of ill, Of aged Priam and of Paris? last, 

And bid thee rejoice, though in shadows stilh— And Lion’s tow’rs low, tumbling to the dust, 

"Tis a faith which ean soar from the world away, Of war’s wild whirlwind and his crimson wheels. 
\ . . F: -loaet . *¢ i hi , » 

loa quiet laad which hath no decay; And Heetor dr agRing at Achille’s heels, 

When Sooo “bliss will f RS Starting, I woke amid the loud alarms 
FER POTAEES Oh OMA TAY ERGE, FIGs, Of clashing heimets and resounding arms. 

Oy the evystal waters of Paradise. W. G. C., y 

Phila dolphin & ’ MILFORD BARD 
fiuladelphia, Sept. 1829. 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


A royal feast Belshazzar made, 

High seated on his Father’s throne, 

A thousand lords in pomp array’d, 

Await his will—around them shone 

The splendour of the East—and spoils, 
Won by his warlike sire’s toils, — 

Gaily within his nobles sight, 

Heedless of busy foemen near, 

He quaffed the wine-cup sparkling bright, 

And drown’d each rising thought of fear; 

And as he drank the ruby tide, 

With brow elate and voice of pride, 
He bade his menials bring, in Sack. 
The holy vessels which his sire 

Had taken when a ruined waste, 

Zion was Jaid before his ire; 

And they Jehovah’s sacred fane, 

Had dared with impious hands profane. 

Those vessels hallow’d to the Lerd, 

With sacrilegious hands they raise, 

With merry jest and scoffing word 

To their polluted lips—and praise 

The senseless Gods of wood and stone, 

Who made those precious gifts their own. 
Still louder grew the wassail rout, 

The King and ali his nobles round, 

Join’d in the long triumphal shout, 

Till the roof echoed to the sound, 

And swiftly did the moments flee, 

Unto that reckless company. 

Then, when their madden’d senses reeled, 
And every fear their breast forsook, 
When shouts of joy and laughter peal’d, 
Until the royal palace shook; 

Then the dread warning from on high, 

Gleam’d like a spectre to each eye, 
Blanch’d is Belshazzai’s glowing cheek, 
Whilst gathering drops bedew his brow, 

His quiv’ring lips refuse to speak; 

His palsied knees together bow, 

Upon the wall, with troubled eyes, 

He gazes with intent surprise, 

For lo! to his astonish’d sight, 

The fingers of a human hand 

Come forth and there distinctly write, 

Strange characters none understand; 

But which with sense of coming ill, 

Make ev’ry trembling bosom thrill. 

With loud command the monarch bade 

The sages of his realm appear, 

His sovereign wish was soon obeyed; 

Eager they came his will to hear, 
Hoping, by magic arts, toclaim 

The high rewards of wealth and fame, 

Promised to him whe should make known 

‘The import of those words which still, 

Before the anxious monarch’s throne, 

Baffled their wisdom’s utmost skill, 

Whilst deep astonishment possest 

The troubled King’s unquiet breast. 

Far from the scene of revelling, 

The Queen had heard the uproar loud, 

And hastily unto the King, 

She pass’d amid the wond’ring crowd, 

To tell of one whom Heaven had blest,— 

Whose soul the mighty gift possest— 

Of solving doubts and questions deep, 

Beyond the reach of human powers, 
And visions of distemper’d sleep, 

Whose mem’ry haunts our waking hours. 

Let him be call’d, she said, and show 

If these strange words bring joy or woe. 

‘Then came the holy man of God, 

And stood before Belshazzar’s throne, 
With heart and countenance unaw’d, 

He waited ’till the King made known 
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His hasty summons, then with eye 

** And voice unchanged he made reply,-- 
Thy gifts keep to thyself, O King, 

Thy honours let another take, 

For things so light and perishing 

1 cannot wish my ehoice to make. 

That mystic writing will I read, 

The doom for thee by Heaven decreed. 
He spoke of him who in his pride 

Had claim’d the world to be his own, 
Who when{in fancy deified, 

Was hurl’d from his aspiring throne, 
And from the haunts of men was driven, 
To wander neath the dews of heaven. 
And thou, his son, knewest this, yet still 
Didst dare against the mighty one 

To raise a mortal’s feeble will, 

An evil deed too, have ye done, 

To bring before this heathen horde 
Those vessels hallow’d to the Lord; 
And thou and they have dared to drink, 
Carousing to each senseless thing ; 
Ye call your Gods—who know nor think, 
And like yourselves are perishing. 

The God of Gods ye did not praise, 
Within whose hand are all thy ways. 

It was his power sent forth that hand, 
The fiat of Jehovah hear-- 

Thy kingdom, by his just command, 

Is numbered—and its end isnear. _ 
Thou’rt weighed in balances most fair, 
And found in all things wanting there— 
Thy kingdom is divided too, ; 

And strangers thy possessions claim.” 
Thus spoke the Seer, and then withdrew, 
Laden with transient wealth and fame, 
Declared by sovereign command, 

To be third ruler in the land. 

True did the warning Prophet read,— 
In that same night the King was slain, 
And on his throne the conq’ring Mede 
Began o’er Chaldea’s realm to reign, 
And death and silence dwelt around, 
Where late the voice of joy was found. 


FRANCES M. LOBRAIN, 


EXTRACT FROM A POEM IN MSS. 


The mandate given, ten thousand thousand suns, 

Followed by myriads of their revolving satellites, 

In awful grandeur, rushed to hear their destiny. 

“ Stand back,” the Almighty said, ‘and hear the law 
proclaimed, 

That binds in chains of adamant, the ponderous uni- 
verse.” , 

The flinty rocks that hung upon the surface of the 
furthest star, 

That twinkles on the border of creation’s frontispiece, 

Trembled and shook, as does the smallest dew-drop, 

That hangs upon the grassy spear at morn. 

The thrilling sound, shook loftiest mountains to their 
base, 

Oceans felt its deep, and powerful influence, 

And shot up their undulating waves, *bove mountains 
heighth, 

As theugh they fain would clasp, between their foamy 
tops, ; 

That voice of love, that made them know their being. 

Earth mingling with “the heavens,” lent its aid, 

To praise the God, whose overflowing goodness 
raised 

Creation’s mighty map, from non-existing chaos, 

To feel the thriling touch of universal love. 

IGNORANTE. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 


While the shores of our country recede from our view, 
And the breeze wafts the tall ship the blue billows thro’, 
As oft as the sun dips the circle we see, 

We will think on the land of the brave and the free. 


Where’er we are wafted, to what foreign strand, 

No clime like our country’s, no soil like her land ; 
There is life on her mountain-tops, health in her gales, 
And pleasure and innocence brighten her vales, 


The flowers of her vernal months ne’er were excelled, 
And the fruits of her autumn the south cannot yield ; 
Their beauty, their fragrance, their freshness outvie 
What ripens or blooms in a tropical sky. 


The graces, so fam’d by the Poets of old, 

In this happy clime all their beauties unfold; 

Enrob’d in chaste Dian’s, the Huntresses’ dress, 

With Columbus they pass’d from the east to the west. 


While Time changes all things as constant he flies, 

And forests are levelled, and Empires arise, 

Round Columbia’s fair daughters the mantle they furled, 
And the graces of form settled in the new world. 


We will love them when mounting the billows afar, 
And more when the tempests and waters make war; 
Though we fly them awhile on the wings of the wind, 
Our hearts, a pledge, we have left them behind, 


‘Then pass round the can, and re-echo the s!rain, 

This night we will pledge them again and again; 

With our hearts full of love, send the sentiment round, 

‘‘ To our sweet-hearts and wives on our own native 
ground.” E. A. McL. 


TO THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 
On her First Centennial Anniversary. 


Fair Pheonix of the West, to thee, 

‘he bard his golden harp hath strung, 
Seldom the muse of minstrelsy 

A nobler song of fame hath sung. 
Child of the Chesapeake—Patapsco’s pride, 
On every sea thy gallant coursers ride, 
To every shore fanned by a thousand gales, 
Are sent and seen thy commerce crested sails; 
Returning ships from every foreign shore, 
Into thy bosom Europe’s riches pour. 
Fourth in thy commerce, and in nothing worst, 
In aught else save thy population first; 
First on the scale of seience and of art, 
First in the nobler feelings of the heart; 
Renown’d for social nature, long refined 
And foremost in the glorious march of mind; 
No monument upon Columbia’s shore 
Adorn’d the fame of him whom all adore, 
Till thon, brave Baltimore, with view divine, 
Rais’d the proud structure of the sacred shrine; 
Nor less te those who nebly dared to die, 
Upon thy field of brilliant victory. 
For them the marble breathes, for them shall tell 
The story, how they fought and how they fell. 
Behold what structures from thy bosom rise, 
They pierce the clouds and seem to scale the skies; 
The halls of mercy and amusement rest, 
And rise in grandeur from thy glittering breast, 
Surpassing cities, famed in other days, 
Ere thy first spire had caught the morning’s rays. 


Seated on thy green hills in pride, 
Thou lookest o’er Patapsco’s tide 

To where thy kindred cities stand 
Like sisters in one social band; 

And see’st thyself, not least of three, 
}n all the arts of industry. 
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And yet a century hath not pass’d 

Since thou wert but a barren waste; 
Since where thy commerce whiten’d sail 
Now bellies in the balmy gale, 

The Indian’s barge was seen to glide 
Along the lone Patapsco’s tide. 

Scarce hath a century pass’d, since he 
The Indian down thy hills in glee, 
Chas’d the wild deer with lightning speed, 
Or bade the unpity’d pilgrim bleed. 
Perhaps where now thy temples stand, 

In council met the warrior band; 

‘The war-whoop sounded, and the yell 
Proclaim’d a deed of hate and hell. 

And yet so young thou rivallest those 
That ere thou hadst a name, arose, 

And had to wealth and honor sped, 

Ere from thy hills the savage fled. 
Beautiful city ! who shall know 

The height to glory thou shalt go. 

Child of the West, what tongue shall name 
In after years thy splendid fame; 
Pregnant are coming years to thee, 

Big with thy future destiny. 


MILFORD BARD, 


TO 
Thon bid’st me tune my harp, again, 
To notes of minstrelsy— 
And ask a light, a joyous strain, 
A joyous strain trom me! 
Thou bid’st me tell thee why so long 
In silenee it has slept; 
Ah! lady, sad must be the song 
Of him who long hath wept. 





The hopes, the sunny hopes of youth, 
lve seen them all decay ; 

The smiles of friends, of fancied truth, 
They, too, have passed away. 

Yes! ev’ry bright imagming, 
Like meteor-light, has fled ; 

And ev’ry flower of manhood’s spring, 
Dead! yes, for ever dead. 


I’ve gone out in the silent night, 
When rest to Nature’s given ; 

And gaz’d upon each orb of light, 
Emblems of peace in Heaven. 

Have watch’d the happy birds in sleep, 
The flocks in peaceful rest; 

While I was doom’d to wake and weep, 
For wo was in my breast. 


Then why should ], so sad, 90 tone, 
Attune my harp again ? 
When, lady, ev’ry waken’d tone’s 
A broken-hearted strain. 
Remember, thou, the by-past hoars, 
When, on a festive day, 
Thou wreath’d around it spring’s young flowers, 
They all have died away. 


Wither’d and scentless, still ane they, 
Around it, emblems true 

Of hopes like them, that blossom’d gay, 
And, like them, wither’d too. 

Then farewell, harp! when from life’s skies 
The clouds of sorrow flee, 

And joy shall light my tear-dim’d eyes, 
Again [ll turn to thee. 

But, oh! till broken is grief’s spell, 


Harp of my early love! Farewell. SELIM. 
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THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


O bless’d delights! thatin my youth, 
Forever were a source of joy ! 
Shielded by innocence and truth, 
I shone a blooming, thoughtless boy. 


When winter reign’d in awful state, 
Between each interval of school, 

Llov’d the pleasures of the skate, 
To skim along the frozen pool; 


And when bright summer’s charms display’d, 
Invited me full oft to play, 
How long amid the fields I’ve stray’d_ 
- And sweetly pass’d the time away. 


O then in boyhood’s plastic hour ! 
How sweet was nature’s verdant charm ! 
Each hill anddale, and woody bower— 
Each rustic cot, and rural farm. 


These all a thousand secret springs, 
Excite within the buoyant soul ; 

As when the lark ascends and sings ; 
Joy prompts his flight, beyond control! 

Thus lightly o’er the verdant bloom, 
Pursuing fancies vagrant play, 

I sped at eve, or rov’d at noon, 
Regardless of the coming day. 


Oft thoughtless of the pain I gave, 
I drew the finny tribes to shore ; 
O’erjoy’d I snatched them from the wave, 
Nor once the wanton act deplore : 


And when in winter’s frosty hour, 
Decoy’d the rabbit to my snare, 
Securely fix’d within my power, 
Nor dream’d that cruelty was there: 


Or if among the feather’d race, 
With gun, or trap, my sports maintain ; 
1)- lighted, with unvarying face, 
I writh’d their necks, nor felt their pain! 


O! eruel, cruel, to combine 
Such horrors with relentless heart ; 
Yet now while memory paints my crime, 
I feel the conscious murderer’s part! 


O, could I now my youth renew— 
Far be the ruthless name I bore: 

To all that live within my view. 
W’d double all my pleasures o’er: 


1’ tend the flowers in every dell, 
And prop each slender fragile stem ; 
Ov scan their names, and uses well, 
And learn to be of use to them : 


Id walk with thenghtful steps, the shore, 
Regard ful of the myriads there ; 

sat never with false heart allure 
One minim from his native air. 


Nor could [ rob of nature’s boon, 
The innocent and timid hare— 

No life should bleed beneath my doom, 
Nor pay the tribute with a tear! 


L eould not point the deadly gun, 

To aught that wings the buxom air; 
By me no cruel deed be done, 

For whom high beavea has deign’d to care. 
Thas let my innocence, maintain 

Its pure, unvarying, harmless sway ; 
And may truth’s everlasting flame, 

Litume me with its sacred ray ! 
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SONG. 
Oh; ’tis not for her lovely face, 
With youth and rapture teeming, 
Where sweetness sheds its purest grace, 
Like morning brightly beaning. 
Where beauty’s sparkling charms reside, 
In treasures bright and airy, 
That 1 adore, in fond delight, 
My sweet, my blue-eyed Mary. 


Oh no, ’tis for her happy mind, 

Where loveliness reposes, 

And infant truth remains enshrined, 

Like fragrance in young roses. 

Where taste and excellence unite, 

Not form’d with times to vary, 

That I adore, in fond delight, 

My sweet, my blue-eyed Mary. E. S. 
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ENIGMA EXTRAORDINARY. 


It 1s formed like the globe, and ‘tis placed in its centre 
It commands every tongue—every mouth it will enter; 
It is always in fashion—the first to be odd: 

It departs not from home, yet it wanders abroad; 

It grows in each kingdom, and in every soil; 

It is fond too of labour—the partner of toil; 

It appears in al] seasons—belongs to all nations 

It has any connections and worthy relations: 

It presides o’er the ocean—reigns likewise on shore 
It leads every object—it enriches our store; 

It attends al] our actions—directs every oinen; 

It turns one into two—hates men and loves wo met ; 
It is seen in the morning—gets brighter in noon: . 
It is hid in the sun, though it shines in the moon; 

It is shown in the rainbow, likewise in the snow 

It will follow our footsteps wherever we go; 

{tis shunned in the palacebeloved in the eot; 

It is found in our bosoms, whate’er be our lot: 
Itrules in accounts, When We balance our coffers; 

It begets every order, whate’er be our offers; 

itis sure to be foremost on every occasion; 

It will join any court—proud to make an oratton; 

It is part of our reason and also our hope; 

It does honor to God—'tis a prop to the Pope: 

It will peep through each window, and half every door; 
It despises the rich, but is kind to the poor; 

It aids all our knowledge, our morality too; 

Will lend double service for lovers to woo; 

It is taught with our Jessons in all we receive; 

It is mixed with our doctrines in all we believe; 

It assists to make joy—il abides in the foe; 

It dwells in the regions above and below; 

It is present in woe, and is absent in mirth 

It was ne’er own’d in heaven, in hell, nor in earth; 
It leagues with the coward as well as the bold; 

It combines with the hero, the young and the old; 

It embraces all points, yet it stands in the wrong; 

It is courteous to those—the robust and the strong; 
It clings to the doctor, the parson, the patron; 

It favours the bachelor, widow, and matron: 

It is kept from the father—bestowed on the mother: 
It disowns every sister aud courts every brother: 

lt forms a companion in forming a quorum; 

Itis heard in each council—in college and forum: 

It prevails in the flood, and it roams thro’ the wood 
It was ne’er caught in evil, but always in good; 

It soars with ambition, joins pupils in school; 

It boasteth of wisdom—though the heart of a fool; 

It was partial to Solomon—monarch of song; 

It is melody sweet to the musical throng; 

It is mark’d as the soul, or the essence of glory: 

It will mingle its voice, and be heard in each stury; 
It is known thro’ the Jand as the third of our sorrow: 
It may sleep in the night, but it wakes in the morrow; 
tt was ne‘er found in silver, but always in gold; 

It has merits so various they ne'er can be told; 

It will stand by the pilot that weathers the storm; 
Itis useful in commerce in many a form; 

It is shut from our notice ten months in the year; 

It is only in two it presumes to appear; 

It clothes us with raiment—supplies us with food: 

It is hop’d now this riddle is wet! understood. 
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